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Wolf Faison | 


There’s one 100-proof way to guard your door 
against this fellow’s visit. 

There’s wolf poison in every U. S. Savings Bond 
you buy. There’s sweet security, too—for your home, 
your family and yourself. 

U. S. Savings Bonds are 100° guaranteed by 
Uncle Sam. They pay you $4 for every $3 you put 
in, after 10 years. 

Think of this profitable saving in terms of future 
comforts and luxuries. Think of the advantages it 
will mean for your children as they grow up. 

Think. THINK. THINK. 

Then start saving right away—today! Start saving 
automatically this sure, convenient way. If you work 
for wages or salary, enroll in the Payroll Savings 
Plan—the on/y installment buying plan. 

If you’re not eligible for this plan—if you’re in 
business but not on a payroll—ask your bank about 
the equally practical Bond-A-Month Plan. 
REMEMBER —U. S. Savings Bonds are poison 
to wolves! 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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ie is convention month and thousands of Kiwanians 
and their families will be driving down beautiful Wilshire 
Boulevard in Los Angeles. Our cover picture shows this famous 
thoroughfare where it makes a graceful curve through the 
center of what old-timers remember as Westlake Park but 
newcomers will be told is Douglas MacArthur Park. The Union 
Pacific Railroad furnished the color photograph which was 
taken from the roof of the Park Wilshire Hotel looking east 
toward the downtown section of Los Angeles with the 
City Hall in the left 
background. For those 
who would rather give 
their stomach a treat 
than their eyes, we have 
had Adolphe Menjou, 
who is a well known 
epicure, describe the 
adventures in eating 
that await the visitor to 
Los Angeles. His article 
is called “I go for Sand 
Dabs and abalone!” 





W: saw some statistics recently showing 
that neither farms nor cities were 
getting our constantly increasing 
population and wondered how that could 
be. We asked Winfield Best of the Public 
Administration Clearing House and he 
said that people were leaving the farms 
for the big cities all right but more 
city people were going into the suburbs. 
For years people have been concentrating 
, over the face of America in blisters of 

( * population that have been getting bigger 
and puffier—but lately the blisters have 
begun to break. They are just starting 
to dry up in the middle and we will soon 
refer to our population centers as rings. 
This modern mass migration has some important implications and 
we asked Earle Hitch, well known analyst of rural community 
economics, to describe and evaluate the shift from the farms. 

He has spent the entire past three years in’studying the rural 
scene and the problems of the small community for a book about 
to be published by Harper & Brothers. But in this issue we are 
publishing the first of a series of three articles on the subject. 
The title is “Our Waning Rural Vigor.” An article on suburban 
migration, by Winfield Best, will follow this series. 





Earl Hitch 


| Col. Kreml’s second article on traffic control was 
published, he began getting so many letters from Kiwanians 

he had to have someone else answer them—he couldn’t do that 
and finish the series, too. Dr. Paul Young who was mentioned 

in the article on career clubs titled, “The Poor Overprivileged,” 
got so many inquiries he had to use a form letter in answering 
them. All this correspondence was from community leaders directly 
concerned with traffic work and vocational guidance who wanted 
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HEARING AIDS 
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Trained Sonotone Consultants give con- 
tinuing help for best possible hearing! 


HEN KIWANIS CLUBS buy Sonotone 
hearing aids for under-privileged 

children who need them, the Sonotone 
organization assumes a_ responsibility. 

We are responsible for fitting the right 
instrument properly, by audiometric and 
other tests. We are responsible for teach- 
ing the child its best use, and working 
with him to achieve best possible, easy, 
happy hearing. We are responsible for 
keeping continuing care available. 

Sonotone is able to fulfill these respon- 
sibilities through the patient understand- 
ing work of almost 1,000 highly trained 
Consultants in over 300 permanent offices, 
and 1148 Hearing Centers in smaller cities. 
Their techniques are based on Sonotone’s 
experience with nearly 400,000 cases. 

Sonotone will also gladly cooperate with 
schools or Kiwanis Clubs in planning au- 
diometric hearing tests, to reveal the need 
for medical care in time to prevent most 
serious hearing loss! 


For full information write to 


SONOTONE 


Box 200, Elmsford, New York 


Their Hearing Deserves The BEST—The 
New Miniature Sonotone “900” with bat- 
teries inside. Tiny, light, powerful, rugged 
—ideal for children’s use. 
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HOLD YOUR NEXT 


CONVENTION 


ON A HUGE LUXURIOUS 
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Whether for ‘48 or ‘49, 
plan for your convention 
' aboard a D & C luxury ship! 
Yours exclusively at one econ- 
‘omy price per person... 
rooms, meais, entertainment, meet- 
ve ing halls, recreational facilities all included. 
A different port of call each day for swimming, 
golfing, sightseeing; yet, while aboard ship, you know 
delegate will be present for convention business. Can 
nodate 250 to 1000 per ship. Get particulars for spring 
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TRO 8 CLEVELAND NAVIGATION COMPANY . 
© .ROOT. OF THIRD STREET, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN  « WOODWARD 507000 
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what plenty of photoexact copies 
mean to a business . . . until we 
started making them, right in our 


own office!’’ 
Executives everywhere are en- 
thusiastic! Here is a handy way 
to make the kind of copies stencil 
duplicators cannot make—photo- 
exact reproductions of all kinds 
of important papers. The 
APECO Photoexact Copier 
does it in a matter of minutes 
. at about the cost of a phene 
call! Handles small or large 
originals—up to newspaper 
page size! Easier to operate 


than a typewriter. CLIP THIS AD 

Make copies of: LETTERS * PHOTOS * DRAWINGS © BLUEPRINTS to your letterhead, and 

PRESS CLIPPINGS © OFFICE FORMS © FINANCIAL DATA Sovirunarco..somw Cock se 
CONTRACTS * (OVER 100 OTHERS). 


Dept. GK68, Chicago 
Seal 
Ht PE 
« 


turn mail, you will ge 





STANDARD 


ACCESSORIES 
ADDITIONAL 


and mail to: 


49 N. Clark St., 
14, Til. By re- 
t the free book- 


let—**Short Cuts in Office Systems.” 
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more information. We think this . 
proves (besides the reader interest 
of the magazine) that our member- 
readers are not only interested 

in community affairs—they are 

| ready, able and in a position to 

| do something about them 





Ely Culbertson 


is November of last year we pub- 
lished an article entitled, “Diplomacy 
from the Crossroads,’ which told 
how a committee of citizens, rep- 
resenting the thought that arose 
from a series of town meetings, were 
furthering a plan for strengthening 
the United Nations. In this issue we 
give the sequel—the story of how the 
plan has finally reached Congress in ? 
the form of a bill introduced by a 
non-partisan coalition. The articl 
is called “How to Stop the Third 
World War,” and was written by 
Ely Culbertson, chairman of the 
Citizens Committee United 
Nations Reform. 
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Delos O'Brian 


A FEW months ago we showed how 

the communists muscled into 

labor unions to make their doctrine 
| sound like the preferred way of 
life of American labor. This month 
we show how the Stalinists have 
| sneaked onto church altars to make 
their doctrine sound like the word 
of God. “Communists Invade “« 
the Churches” is by Delos O’Brian, 
Kiwanian and formerly prominent 
in the Unitarian church. 
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Louis C. Williams photo 


ummer means touring and that means the yearly search 


for unfamiliar scenes. City dwellers will find that the well travelled main line highways lead 


only to other cities and are nothing more than the shortest distances between two points. But 


off the wide concrete ribbons are fine roads that lead not only to unfamiliar scenes but reveal a 


continuous panorama of beauty all along the way. 
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Waning [tural Vigor 


N FULL VIEW, but scarcely noticed, 
] an economic trend is developing 
which is bringing swift changes over 
many parts of rural America. Few 
seem to sense the significance of 
these changes. It is commonly be- 
lieved that the results are the con- 
cern of farmers only. Actually the 
changes are bringing both benefits 
and disadvantages to the nation as 
a whole, and in ways that, directly 
and indirectly, concern every one— 
as a consumer, as an earner, and as 
a citizen having political convictions. 

This is a matter of grave public 
interest, but most persons have only 
a fuzzy knowledge of what it means. 
There has been no reporting which 
comprehends the whole scene. The 
people get only an occasional glimpse 
—a knot-hole view—of some highly 
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By EARLE HITCH 


important things which are happen- 
ing down at the grass roots of the 
republic. 

There have been reports, of course, 
and statistics are published on occa- 
sion, but mainly in fragments, with- 
out background. Even those who 
pause to read or listen catch only a 
tenth part of what’s happening and 
what’s likely to happen. 

The increase in farm income gives 
reason to suppose that agriculture 
is going plutocratic. In annual totals, 
in per capita averages, and in per- 
centage of gain the figures are im- 
pressive. But they reflect only part 
of the situation. They do not dis- 
close that about one-third of all the 
nation’s farmers are no better off 
than they were in 1940. The price 
reports do not mention that a good 
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America has been depending upon the 


population has serious implications. 


many farmers are now worse off 
because their farms have become 
poorer in the meantime from wast- 
ing soil and lost fertility. The rich 
harvests haven’t been gathered 
everywhere, and the high farm in- 
comes haven’t been evenly shared. 
There are more little producers than 
big ones, and the little ones aren’t 
cashing the big checks. The near- 
fabulous fortunes that made news in 
the ex-dust bowl were fabulous by 
contrast with the years of famine. 

The whole rural economy is be- 
coming a system of contrasts. Prog- 
ress is making it a confusion of 
contradiction. There are areas of 
good and bad, rich belts and worn 
out belts, thriving communities and 
expiring communities. No specific 
statement can be made about “rural 
America” that does not have its ex- 
ception. 

But this can be said, with support 
from the record, and a look at the 
obvious: The new factors in the 
rural economy mean no good to the 
old established rural institutions. 
Science and all its conveniences—its 
short cuts and efficiency and refine- 
ments —are making it harder, not 
easier, for the small-scale farm to 
survive. And as the small farm de- 
clines or disappears, so will the 
country home, the country church, 
and the country town! 

And why should this be alarming? 


down-to-earth thinking of its farmers 
for the conservatism that always kept 


this nation stable. A declining rural 













Why does this concern the people of 
the towns and villages? 

It concerns all of us because our 
kind of civilization depends on the 
virtues of the good rural home. There 
is no substitute for a healthy and 
hopeful people of the soil. Our kind 
of democracy must have a sturdy 
rural life for its economic and politi- 
cal balance. The family farm, or 
some other means for making a suit- 
able living in the country, is funda- 
mental to the preservation of the 
democratic way of life. The nation 
cannot prosper by manufacture and 
sales exclusively. Our economic and 
political policies require a firm base, 


with roots in the soil. Self-rule 
springs from self-sufficiency and 
self-reliance, and the farm is the 


seed bed of both. 

Thomas Jefferson, who is still re- 
vered for his perspective on self- 
government, was thinking of this 
when he declared to John Hay: 

“The cultivators of the earth are 
the most valuable citizens . . . They 
are the most vigorous, the most in- 
dependent, the most virtuous, and 
they are tied to their country and 
wedded to its liberty by the most 
lasting bonds.” 


Here, in the middle of the twenti- 
eth century, our democracy needs 
the cultivators of the earth as much 
as it needed them when it was get- 
ting its start, probably more. It 
needs them now because the rural 
home has become the only depend- 
able producer of a vigorous, earnest 
and_ self-reliant population. The 
rural birth rate, although it is slow- 
ing down, is still producing a surplus 
which offsets the city’s losses. Hence 
the nation depends on the country 
for its manpower strength. The cit- 
ies and big towns have long failed 
to replenish themselves. Their pop- 
ulation gains—and with the gains, 
much of the talent and energy—are 
recruited from the youth migrating 
from the country. 

Threats to population virility and 
to economic and political balance— 
these are ample reasons for con- 
cern about our waning rural vigor. 
This relaxing vigor is reflected where 
the country towns are languishing, 
where the country church is neg- 
lected, and where the small-scale 
farmer is losing in the competitive 
struggle. 

Then there is other, more com- 
pelling evidence. The cities of the 
United States now hold sixty per 
cent of the population. From 1940 to 
the end of the war the farms were 
depopulated at the rate of more than 


€ 


a million a year. Less than half of 
that number have been put back by 
the post-war readjustment, as a re- 
sult of the demobilization of farm 
youth and an increase in rural 
births. But the last year for which 
figures are compiled, 1946, had a 
migration away from farms which 
exceeded by more than a quarter 
of a million the movement to farms. 

The total farm population is now 
within a fraction of ten per cent less 
than it was in 1940. Still more sig- 
nificant is the fact that the farm 
population has been steadily falling 
as industry and trade have ex- 
panded. Between 1910 and 1947, 
while the population of the country 
at large made a gain of fifty-one 
millions, the farms had a net loss of 
five millions. Cities and towns con- 
tinue to get bigger and farm people 
continue to get fewer. 

But the startling fact is, in the 
developing conditions, farm people 
are not getting fewer fast enough. 
On the basis of manpower need, 
judged by production efficiency, agri- 
culture now has an over-manned 
farm plant. There is an excess of 
some two million farmers. 

Right now, with world scarcities 
and big consumer incomes creating 
the biggest farm boom in United 
States’ history, rural America has 
a confusing problem of unemploy- 
ment and under-employment. There 
are two million surplus farmers be- 
cause they are non-essential to pro- 
duction. They are farming on such 
poor yielding acres that they do not 
grow enough to feed their own fam- 
ilies well. They have nothing of any 
consequence to send to market. Their 
time is largely misspent—a waste of 
labor. On the basis of the latest 
estimates published by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Statistics about one- 
third of the nation’s farmers are in 
this class. They produced, when the 
last annual calculations were made, 
just four per cent of our total agri- 
cultural output. It was calculated 
that their average production was 
not worth more than $400 each, a 
figure based on 1944 prices. To be 
liberal in the adjustment to inflated 
dollars, it might now be counted at 
$500 each. 


When the first census was made 
in 1790 only one-twentieth of the 
people of the United States lived in 
cities. Practically all others resided 
on the land and made their livings 
from it, in one way or another. The 
farms now have twenty per cent of 
the people, about fifteen to seven- 
teen per cent of the total employ- 


ment, and around twelve per cent 
of the national income. This shows 
the extent to which the nation has 
industrialized its occupations and its 
social and economic interests. It 
should be noted that, while popula- 
tion and employment are declining, 
total income is rising on a favorable 
curve. But, as has been pointed out, 
the greatest share of it is going to 
the rich farm belts, with slight ben- 
efit to the low-income farmers. Fur- 
ther, few farmers expect the present 
favorable price situation to last, and 
if government buying for Europe 
tapers off swiftly, or business slumps 
at home, the whole rural economy is 
likely to suffer from heavy over- 
production. Rural under-employ- 
ment would become far more serious 
than it already is. 


Tue factors causing under-employ- 
ment on the land and the continuing 
migrations to the city are not new. 
Farms have been wearing out for 
generations, and the attractions of 
city jobs have long had an appeal 
for the restless and eager farm 
youth. But the developing condi- 
tions are making old problems more 
acute, and hurrying them along to 
the critical stage. 

Farming is being revolutionized. 
The emphasis is on machinery and 
the scientific method, and this is 
having a spreading impact, reaching 
from production up through process- 
ing to shipping, distribution and re- 
tail marketing. Invention and dis- 
covery are producing new surprises 
every day. The results of some of 
the surprises are more than star- 
tling. They have the incredulity of 
magic. Astonishingly greater pro- 
duction is coming from fewer acres, 
manned by fewer hands. Alcohol, 
fuel and plastics are being made 
from such things as corn cobs and 
runt potatoes. New crops are being 
grown for medicines, vitamins and 
other dietary minerals. The educa- 
tion of the consumer is changing 
cooking and eating habits. The na- 
tional health is being benefited by 
the improved nutrition. Even soil 
conservation is being helped along 
by the greater demand for meat and 
dairy products, because the produc- 
tion of meat and milk shifts some 
of the burden from soil depleting to 
soil building crops. 

Thus it is clear that the revolu- 
tion is not confined to the farm. 
Every one who eats and works— 
and that’s the whole population—is 
concerned. The chief benefits com- 
ing with the changes are the in- 
creased productivity of the soil, 
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better diet and nutrition already in 
evidence, and great strides in soil 
conservation and better land use. 
For all of these the people will have 
increasing cause for gratitude. 

But there is the other side. The 
sorest complaints are coming from 
the uprooting of millions from the 
soil. Farming is becoming more 
spotty, with sharper lines between 
good returns and returns too meager 
to support a good sized family. 
There is a declining standard of 
living in the worn out belts, and the 
worn out belts are getting bigger. 
In the prosperity belts farming is 
becoming more competitive. Greater 
capital outlays are required to own 
and operate the best producing 
acres, to employ scientific systems, 
and to purchase the machinery and 
the chemicals for fertilization and 
pest control necessary to get max- 
imum yields. As a consequence land 
is passing into fewer hands. In 1920 
the country had six and one-half 
million farms. Now there are 
5,859,000—almost one million less. 

The problems of adequate capital 
and adequate acreage to make farm- 
ing pay strike hardest in the areas 
of the small farms. The small farm- 
er is no better able to buy and use 
high-cost implements than the coun- 
try merchant can match the inven- 
tory of a city department store. 

Moreover, mechanization is by no 
means at its peak. The cotton and 
the sugar beet and cane fields are 
areas of early change. There labor 
is destined to experience sharp and 
probably abrupt declines. The cot- 
ton picking machine will displace 
millions of field hands and share 
croppers. Stoop labor in the beet 
fields of the West will disappear as 
the new beet diggers are perfected. 
The rich lands of the prairies will 
be increasingly affected by capital 
investment and mechanization. The 
new systems will enable farm own- 
ers to pay higher wages, but they 
will need less labor. There will be 
notable changes too in the dairy, 
the fruit and the ranching zones. 
Each change will have its particular 
consequences to regions, to kinds of 
enterprise, and to individuals. 

Agriculture, as it becomes more 
industrialized and more highly cap- 
italized, will become more of a busi- 
ness venture and less a way of life. 
It will demand more business brains 
and more skill in management. The 
small farmer, like the old country 
editor and the country storekeeper, 
will be squeezed off the acres that 
were once his own. Unless some 
solutions are found in new rural oc- 
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The chart shows the decrease in rural population and the 
increase in city population that has been gradual ever since this 
nation was founded as an agricultural country 


cupations and small industries spring 
up in rural communities, there will 
be fewer sturdy families living on 
the land. Where that comes to pass 
there will be fewer customers for 
the small town stores, fewer mem- 
bers of the village church, and fewer 
taxpayers to support the library and 
the school. 

Displacement from the land means 
migration, mostly to the cities. This 
will add to city congestion, to the 
problems of housing, and to job 
competition. Greater numbers will 
become dependent on jobs subject 
to sudden termination. A still larger 
part of the whole population will 
be unable to take care of itself in 
an economic pinch. There will be 
more people expecting, and voting 
for, public assistance when the pay- 
rolls shrink. 

This is not a prospect that can be 


shrugged off onto the farmer and the 
small town business man. It is a 
national problem of growing gravity. 
The solution lies in creating new 
rural earning opportunities, so that 
it will not be necessary for the farm 
surplus to move to town on the hunt 
for a job. 

What can be done about this is 
something that city people can well 
be concerned about. To keep the 
cities from becoming over-populated 
and the pay-roll jobs from becoming 
top-heavy, industry will have to de- 
centralize more swiftly and new 
types of economy will have to be 
introduced in the regions that are 
valueless to big-scale farming. 

Why our national policy should be 
interested in the pioneering that is 
being undertaken in that direction 
will be discussed in the next ar- 
ticle. END OF PART I 








problems with bloodshed. 





F ANYONE should ask me: what, 
I except for the time of Christ, 
are the most important five years in 
world history, my answer would be 
the years from 1945 to 1950. 

In 1945 we saw the birth of the 
atomic revolution. We witnessed the 
collapse of two totalitarian empires 
in the West and the East, based 
upon a double evil of conquest and 
tyranny. We witnessed the second 
attempt to establish a world central 
authority against aggression, an at- 
tempt which so far has failed. Be- 
tween 1945 and today we watched 
with growing anxiety the rise of a 
giant communist state, situated in 
the very heartland of Eurasia and 
now pressing at the doors of Paris 
and Nanking. And parallel with that 
rise we saw the culmination of the 
rise of an originally small, remote 
republic, the United States of Amer- 
ica, into the mightiest, most demo- 
cratic and most peaceful nation of 
all times. 

Each one of these five events 
would be considered by historians as 
the event of a century. But none of 
them, nor all together, could be 
compared in importance to a sixth 
event, which could have happened, 
but didn’t: the winning of world 


peace. The peoples of the world, 


Only by revising the United Nations, with or without 


Russia, can we prevent the mistake of again having to solve world 


after their immense sacrifices, had 
the right to expect at least a breath- 
ing spell for a generation or two. 
Instead, they are being driven into 
opposite military camps, feverishly 
rearming with atomic and other 
catastrophic weapons in the shadow 
of the Third World War. 

We can still win the great peace. 
We still have the active good will of 
most of the world, and the power 
of the United States in relation to 
Russia is still overwhelming. Above 
all, we still have the monopoly of 
atomic energy. But the time limit of 
our unquestioned superiority and 


-immunity is not much more than 


two or three years. It is during 
these two years that decision must 
come, if we are to prevent ideo- 
logical fanatics, thousands of miles 
away, from threatening or attempt- 
ing the destruction of our cities. 
But we can win the peace in the 
next two years only if public opinion 
understands clearly the causes of 
our failures in the last three years. 

Why have we failed? 

Our first reaction is to blame pol- 
itics and Washington. It is true that 
grievous blunders have been com- 
mitted in high places. The tempta- 
tion is too great for public officials 
to slide past elections on the easy 
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road of half-measures, or tough talk 
and little action. And there is al- 
ways the problem facing politicians, 
of how to save the world and yet be 
reelected. 

But in a democracy the principal 
responsibility does not lie, as a rule 
with its statesmen. The actions of 
our leaders in matters vitally affect- 
ing the nation’s survival are largely 
determined by public opinion. The 
best of our statesmen are helpless 
without such support, and Congress 
can lead only if it knows how to fol- 
low. If our foreign policy has been 
hesitant and contradictory, it is be- 
cause public opinion is divided and 
confused. But this is not because 
we are apathetic, although some of 
us are inclined to “let George do it,” 
forgetting that if we don’t do it, Joe 
will do it from Moscow. 

The fact is that our nation, sur- 
prised, indignant and then fearful at 
the cynical post-war policy of the 
Moscow rulers, is still groping for 
the kind of foreign policy that would 
unite the great majority of Amer- 
icans for decisive action. The Amer- 
ican people are overwhelmingly 
against appeasement of Russia but 
they are equally opposed to a pre- 
ventive war against Russia. They do 
not understand the brutal logic of 
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power politics. They only under- 
stand the logic of Christianity, plus 
the fact that millions of them simply 
do not want their boys to go to war. 
The American nation is looking for 
a third way out—a way which is 
neither appeasement of Russia nor 
war against her. 

The Truman Doctrine, the Mar- 
shall Plan, and other similar meas- 
ures designed to contain Russia are 
fine so far as they go. But they do 
not offer this third way. They do not 
solve the fundamental problem of 
the atomic bomb, nor avert the Third 
World War. 

There is a third way, a new hope 
for world peace, a new answer to 
Soviet Russia. And this way lies in 
the immediate revision of the United 
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Nations, with Russia if possible, 
without Russia if necessary. 

The revision of the United Nations 
offers a real way to world peace 
because it is now the basis of a 
nationwide movement, with power- 
ful support from nationalists and in- 
ternationalists, liberals and conserv- 
atives, Republicans and Democrats. 
In Congress this movement is built 
around a remarkable resolution, 
introduced in the Senate by a strong 
bi-partisan group of 16 Senators, 
and in the House of Representatives 
by a similar group of 14 Congress- 
men. 

The remarkable thing about this 
concurrent Congressional resolution 
is that for the first time it presents, 
not a pious wish to strengthen the 


UN, but a comprehensive and yet 
detailed plan for the immediate revi- 
sion of the United Nations, called 
the ABC Plan. Its specific provisions 
are these: 

A. Elimination of the veto privi- 
lege in the Security Council, but 
only in matters of aggression and 
preparation (armament) for aggres- 
sion, to be specifically defined in the 
Charter; in all other matters the 
veto (and therefore sovereignty) is 
preserved. A revised Security Coun- 
cil will have two delegates each 
from the United States, the British 
Commonwealth, and Russia; one 
each from France and China; and 
two collectively from the smaller 
member-states. An impartial World 
Court will have the power to judge 
aggressors. 

B. Control of the atomic threat 
by adoption of the official United 
States proposal for an international 
atomic development authority; 
worldwide limitation of all other 
important armament on a quota 
basis, with strict inspection and en- 
forcement. The Security Council 
will fix yearly the limit of world 
production of heavy armament. Of 
this total amount, each of the five 
major powers will have an agreed 
individual quota of production; the 
smaller nations will have a collective 
quota of 20 per cent of the world 
production. 

C. Establishment of a powerful 
but tyranny-proof world police 
force, to consist of one International 
Contingent, recruited from volun- 
teers who are citizens of the smaller 
member-states only, with the armed 
forces of the five major powers, 
called the National Contingents, to 
operate as reserves when needed 
against aggressors. The International 
Contingent, equipped with the small- 
nations’ 20 per cent collective quota 
of heavy armament, will be a pro- 
fessional army at the direct disposal 
of the Security Council. In addition 
to protecting all members against 
aggression and enforcing the arms- 
limitation agreements, it could be 
used to police territories placed 
under UN supervision, such as Ger- 
many or Palestine. 

The ABC Plan provides that in 
other respects, the present UN 
Charter and the agencies of the 
present UN remain unchanged. 

If a major state, such as Russia, 
vetoes the proposed revisions of the 
UN Charter, the ABC Plan provides 
that the building of a strong United 
Nations would proceed without her, 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Every community should preserve its tradition and 
history for the benefit of its coming generations. 








ADYENTURE INTO THE PAST 





N A BARN near Stockton, California, 
| there stood for years a genuine 
Conestoga wagon which had crossed 
the plains in 49. Once a year it was 
greased and hauled out for use in 
Fourth of July parades—an object 
of great interest, especially to young- 
sters. 

Then one night the barn burned 
and the wagon with it. 

The people of Stockton then real- 
ized that another cherished link with 
the past was gone for lack of a 
modern, fire-proof building, for 
Stockton, with a population of 70,000, 
had no community museum, art gal- 
lery nor hall of history. 

The Chamber of Commerce and 
other civic organizations took up the 
matter and enthusiasm soon spread 
throughout the town. Local news- 


papers gave columns of publicity 


and the ball was rolling. 


By P. H. D. SHERIDAN 


Then came a stroke of great for- 
tune. A gentleman living in New 
York, who was born in Stockton, 
heard of this agitation for a hall of 
history and induced his wealthy 
California-born wife to give money 
to erect a building for Stockton’s 
historical hall. The city council of- 
fered the use of city-owned land in 
a well-located park. 

Before the construction was com- 
pleted all sorts of rare and interest- 
ing things began tumbling out of 
trunks and warehouses where loving 
hands had placed them years before. 

Earl Rowland, the director, vowed 
that Stockton’s hall of history should 
not become just a repository for 
dust-laden relics. The people had 
furnished most of the exhibits and 
he planned to arrange them in such 
a manner that both young and old 
would visit the halls, not as a duty, 





but as an interesting adventure into 
the past. 

The equipment for an old-time 
apothecary shop, for instance, had 
been piled in the basement of a local 
building. Instead of placing these 
mementos of Gold Rush days in 
cases behind counters, a corner was 
set aside to reconstruct this old drug 
store exactly as it was nearly a 
hundred years ago. 

A little lady who had lived alone 
in a ranch near Stockton recently 
gave all furnishings, including even 
the wall paper and shutters, from 
four tiny rooms in her home that 
had been kept preciously and pre- 
cisely as they were used by her par- 
ents. These four rooms of early Cal- 
ifornia are today housed in a special 
wing. 

Modern progress is recorded in 
temporary exhibits. The entire his- 
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Much more interesting than viewing mementos of 










Gold Rush Days in cases behind counters is replica of the real thing— 
an old-time apothecary shop of over a hundred years ago. 


tory of wallpaper was illustrated 
with more than 200 actual specimens 
in a recent showing. Very early 
pieces, together with those of mod- 
ern times, were exhibited, and with 
the latter the artist’s original painted 
designs were included. 

This year about 50,000 persons will 
visit Stockton’s “Pioneer Museum 
and Haggin Art Galleries. They will 
find it an active place, with ever- 
changing exhibits, where the word 
“relic” is taboo and the developing 
and expanding collections and serv- 
ices educate while they entertain. 

Adult visitors realize it is a place 
of serious intent planned primarily 
for education, but children wander 
in and out of the rooms without re- 
straint and the chill “hush-hush” 
atmosphere of some institutions is 
definitely missing. 

Any community large enough to 
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call itself a town can support such 
an enterprise. True, a wealthy patron 
may not volunteer to build a fine 
edifice such as Stockton received. 
But a fire-proof building located on 
city property in a park is not beyond 
the means of average cities. In 15 
years the Stockton enterprise has 
received 15 bequests of money, some 
of them quite small, but all helpful; 
200 families have contributed $20- 
000 by paying for small name plates 
memorializing. pioneer and early 
settlers. 

Our links with the past furnish 
the best means of transmitting to 
youth the ideals which have made 
possible the American Way of Life. 
For these mementos to become lost 
or destroyed is a major crime. There 
never was a time when the impor- 
tance of our early history loomed so 
pertinently. THE END 







Corner of the McKee Memorial Room 
showing 16th Century Genoese velvet 
curtains, Empire stand and priceless 
art objects of the colorful past. 








At the beginning of each school year, 
the teachers make a trip through the 
museum and take the students later on. 





The 400 year history of wallpaper 


is illustrated with real specimens. 
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ITH WARS, near-wars, and ru- 
mors of wars circling this un- 
happy planet, unspectacular stories 
of achievement tend to get lost. 
Every newspaperman knows that the 
biggest type is reserved for the most 
startling and unusual events. Or- 
dinary happenings, and ordinary 
people, seldom achieve notoriety. 
The people seldom, indeed, desire it. 
This is a pity. It would hearten 
us considerably, in these uncertain 
times, to read a little more about 
constructive forces, and a little less 
about horrendous destruction. 

The case of Canada is a good ex- 
ample. The hard work done and the 
uncomplaining sacrifices made by 
the people of the Dominion have 
been completely overshadowed by 
ominous events overseas and by 
turmoil in Washington. Most Amer- 
icans seem to be hardly aware of 
their neighbor to the north at all— 
except, perhaps, as a beautiful scenic 
spot for a vacation. 

And yet the economy of Canada 
is so closely tied up with the econ- 
omy of the United States that it 
would pay Americans, particularly 
business men, to glance at Canadian 
affairs. 

Canada is not a poor country. 
Neither is she as rich as the United 
States, either in per capita income 
or in gross national wealth. But 
since 1940 the fewer than thirteen 
million Canadians have given six 
billions of dollars to European and 
Asiatic countries. And of that fig- 
ure, three and one-half billions 
represent outright gifts. Loans and 
trade credits account for the rest. 

To arrive at comparable figures for 
United States contributions touching 
lend-lease aid loans and trade 
credits the Canadian contribution 
figure would have to be multiplied 
about eighteen times. 

England, naturally, has been the 
principal benefactor. In addition to 
large-scale gifts from the Dominion, 
private citizens have donated un- 
counted, and uncountable, sums. 
Loans to the United Kingdom total 
nearly two billion dollars. And 
Canada is continuing to ship badly- 
needed food stuffs to hungry Britain, 








Although the United States 
is the largest contributor 
to world recovery, Canada 


has given more, per capita. 


selling them at prices so low as to 
represent an absolute loss to the 
sellers. Wheat, bacon, eggs, cheese, 
powdered milk and like foods are 
leaving Canadian ports daily; the 
cost to the United Kingdom is far 
below the cost of similar purchases 
in the United States or elsewhere. 
So low, in fact, are these prices that 
farmers of the western provinces are 
complaining that they are being 
forced to bear an undue burden; and 
plans are under way to have the 
federal treasury subsidize part of 
the cost. 

Nor are even these low prices 
realized in cash. Most of the money 
comes from long-term, low-interest 
loans advanced to Britain. Mean- 
while, Canada has been paying cash 
for her buying in other countries. 
During and after the war, the Do- 
minion made huge purchases from 
the United States in particular— 
paying cash on the barrel-head. 

Canadians are justly proud of 
their record. Besides gifts and loans 
to the Allied nations, vast sums have 
been expended for relief agencies 
of various kinds—among them 
UNRRA, International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, International Ref- 
ugee Organization, Military Relief 
Program, and UNESCO. 

President Truman, in sending the 
European Recovery Program to 
Congress some time ago, paid tribute 
to Canada’s contributions along sim- 
ilar lines. “Canada, for example, has 
been lending assistance to Europe 
fully as great in proportion to its 


capacity as that which we have’ 


By J. A. HUME 
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given,” President Truman said. 

Canadian Finance Minister D. C. 
Abbott, some months ago, pointed 
out that “Canada has had her own 
Marshall Plan” for economic aid to 
European and other countries active- 
ly in operation since the end of the 
war in 1945. 

Cost to Canada has been high. The 
national debt, a modest three billion 
dollars before the war, soared to 
over thirteen billion dollars last 
year. 

Purchases in the United States, 
far from being curtailed by the end 
of the war, shot steadily higher and 
higher as new calls were made. 
Simultaneously, of course, the re- 
serves of gold and American dollars 
dwindled alarmingly. 

To halt this trend—which, if con- 
tinued, would have left Canada dan- 
gerously close to bankrupt—Canada 
was forced against her will to in- 
augurate the “moderate austerity 
program.” The program calls for 
considerable reduction in foreign 
purchases, particularly in the United 
States. 

The Canadians aren’t complaining. 
They accept temporary shortages 
and inconveniences with thankful- 
ness that they aren’t worse. Without 
fanfare, the Dominion goes about its 
twin task of continuing to aid world 
relief and at the same time laboring 
to rebuild its own depleted re- 
sources. 

They don’t want praise. It’s their 
job. They would appreciate in- 
creased United States purchases. 
Besides helping them, it would 
shorten the period of the austerity 
program—and speed the time when 
Canada could renew extensive buy- 
ing in America. 

And they would like Americans 
not to take their good neighbors 
quite so much for granted. We are 
such very good neighbors that our 
relations are quiet and unspectacu- 
lar. But perhaps it is the very ele- 
ment of quiet friendliness which 
makes the United States-Canadian 
relationship worthy of note. 

Quiet friendliness is a blessed note 


in a weary world, torn with strife. 
THE END 
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Righteous church members 
should be just as alert as right 


thinking union members for 








IWANIANS believe in the church, 
kK and Kiwanians believe in 
America. We Kiwanians also believe 
that the church has contributed im- 
pressively to the greatness, strength 
and success of America. 

Fortunately the vast majority of 
clergymen and churches continue to 
perform their patriotic and religious 
role in our American life, but today 
there also is a small and powerful 
minority of apostates who are either 
members of the American Commu- 
nist Party or fellow travelers. It 
doesn’t matter which, for they are 
all doing the work of Moscow. They 
are inside the churches as clergymen 
or laymen, and they are using their 
positions to preach the Communist 
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communist infiltration. 
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Party line and to lay the basis for 
an expected Red control of America. 

No one fears and abhors this situa- 
tion more than do the loyal Amer- 
ican clergymen and churchmen. It 
is a continual embarrassment and 
barrier to the influence and growth 
of genuine religious institutions, for 
this subversive element within the 
churches constantly casts shadows of 
doubt and suspicion across the whole 
religious scene in the United States. 
For this reason the great majority 
of the clergy and the laity welcome 
every honest attempt to expose the 
apostate Communists who daily mis- 
use, and often do their best to ruin 
the churches. 

In my own case, I withdrew from 
the ministry of the Unitarian church 
September 1, 1947, largely because 
of the Communist infiltration into 
this church. 

The former dean of a theological 
school, writing about the “disease of 
secularism” of which he believes 
Communism is one of the results, 
said only a short time ago, “It is a 
simple fact of human _ psychology 
that when one’s devotion is not given 
to God, it will attach itself to the 
most powerful putative savior on 
earth. The circumstances of the hour 
make Joseph Stalin the most power- 


ful leader now living. Obviously, 
therefore, our secularistic - minded 
spokesmen within the church, spurn- 
ing the Lord God of Jesus Christ, 
will gravitate toward Mr. Stalin.” 
This distinguished churchman goes 
on to state something else that is of 
even greater importance to Kiwa- 
nians. He said, “We clergymen are 
timid. We are incapable of cleaning 
house alone.” 

It is up to Kiwanians to answer 
that call for help. We have put 
ourselves on record as opposed to 
Communism “under whatever name 
it may be called and under what- 
ever guise it may be presented.” 
Therefore, we must awaken, and we 
must awaken others, to the Red in- 
filtration of the liberal wings of the 
churches of America, and in so doing 
we will not only be exposing one 
spot where the Communists have 
felt that they were fairly safe, but 
we will also be helping the majority 
of America’s churchmen “clean their 
houses” of subversive elements. 

The Red religionists, although a 
minority, exercise a widespread and 
growing influence. They are limited 
to no one denomination. They are 
strongest among religious liberals, 
but they are Catholic and Protestant, 
Jew and Gentile. They have not only 
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their pulpits but also their religious 
press, and their Moscow message is 
heard in every part of the land. One 
of their favorite tactics is to smear 
America and everything American, 
while at the same time they laud 
Soviet Russia and everything Red. 
The object of this is clear. If the 
United States is always smeared and 
Russia always praised, we learn to 
mistrust our own country while we 
learn to trust Russia. The Reds lay 
the groundwork for their rise to 
power by first destroying the Amer- 
ican people’s faith in America and 
its leadership. 

Here is a typical quotation from 
a Miami church bulletin that con- 
sistently follows the Communist 
party line: “We look about us (in 
America) and we see guile in our 
economy, corruption in our states- 
manship, false values in our cul- 


ture. . . . We are social hypochon- 
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“it included a social 
revolution which 
was also idealistic 

in character.” 





driacs. We seek escape in witch 
hunts, in hysterical oppression of 
minorities and dissidents. We fear 


that the slight scratch in our body 


politic may be the wound which 
brings our death.” 
Now that might have been just 


honest opinion, but on the next page 
of this church bulletin, as a follow- 
up, appears this apology for Russia: 
“All the fanfare about the 
treaty for spheres of influence be- 
tween Hitler and Stalin before the 
invasion of Russia, gives us a yawn. 
It has been common knowledge for 
years. Its pretended novelty at this 
time when the Marshall plan and 
compulsory military training are 
coming before Congress evokes from 
us a wry snort. European power 
politics have bred such deals for 
centuries. Pretending to be 
scandalized by such methods of ex- 
pediency is amusing.” 

Clergymen serve as officers of the 
notorious Red front organization, 
The Civil Rights Congress. In Oc- 
tober, 1947 this group issued a pam- 
phlet, “America’s Thought Police,” 


secret 








which was an attack upon the Con- 
gressional Un-American Committee 
and by direct implication a slur at 
America. The clergymen’s names ap- 
pear on the inside of the front cover, 
while on the inside of the back 
cover a solicitation is made for funds 
for the legal defense of known Com- 
munists who have defiled the right 
of the United States Congress to 
question them. 

A California church bulletin re- 
ports that on January 9 a Com- 
munist apologist spoke at a church 
in the state capital. The Red speaker 
began with a condemnation of 
America and capitalism. She then 
“explained” Communism and praised 
the Red way of life, and concluded 
by denying that “the Communist 
Party takes orders from Russia,” 
according to the report of the church 
bulletin. The clergyman adds this 
editorial comment to this news 
story, “Mrs. Crane was well received 
and is a very charming person.” 

A Boston clergyman tells us in a 
recently printed and widely distrib- 
uted sermon, “There are many things 
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about Communism that we should 
learn to appreciate. “Regarding the 
Red revolution of 1917 he says, “It 
was ideally motivated, in many 
respects, as was our own revolution 
. .. but it was broader in scope, for 
it included a social revolution, which 
also was idealistic in character.” 

In a religious journal published in 
Chicago another clergyman writes, 
“The spiritual disability of America 
is not that of an old person who has 
wisdom but no strength, but that of 
a young person who has strength but 
no wisdom.” Then on down the page 
he informs us that “the menace of 
Communism in the country is a 
hoax,” and he declares that the Pres- 
ident of the United States is pur- 
posely acting as “a front for this 
hysteria.” 

The Christian Register, national 
publication of the Unitarian Church, 
followed the Communist Party line 
for many months under the editor- 
ship of Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman. 
All protests against the use of a 
religious magazine for Communistic 
purposes and its use as a medium 
for spreading Red propaganda were 
regularly ignored by the responsible 
officials of the church. It was not 
until May of last year, when a dis- 
tinguished Detroit lawyer, Larry 
Davidow, personally and_ publicly 
pressed the charge that Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman was a member of the 
Communist Party that action finally 
was taken. Then Fritchman was 
relieved of his editorship by a five 
to four vote of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
but not on the grounds of his Com- 
munism—only because, it was said, 
he had failed to cooperate with his 
administrative colleagues. 

At the same time this action was 
being taken, Mr. Davidow was pub- 
licly calling the Rev. Mr. Fritch- 
man a Communist Party member 
and was challenging him to sue for 
libel, a challenge which Fritchman 
felt it best not to accept. In spite of 
all this, the alleged Red clergyman 
did not go jobless long. He was 
called to the pastorate of The First 
Unitarian Church of Los Angeles 
early this year. 

During Fritchman’s editorship of 
The Christian Register, its pages 
carried such choice bits of infor- 
mation as this: “The war was won 
by Russian manpower working with 
Anglo-American science and wealth 
. .. it was Russia and Russia alone, 
under a Communist regime that 
saved the British Empire and the 
American Commonwealth from the 
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domination of Germany, Italy and 
Japan they have no right to 
deny or hinder or slander Russia’s 
pursuit of her own way of life and 
her economic set-up. 

“The Christian Register will not 
lend its pages to Mr. Hearst’s and 
Mr. Howard’s campaign of hate 
against a great and honorable people 
(the Russians). 

“The Soviet order and way of life 
is no longer in a tentatively precari- 
ous stage. It needs no slurring over, 
no covering up of certain almost in- 
evitable mistakes which have beset 
it in order to commend it to the 
intelligent hope and interest of the 
rest of the world. 

“From my own point of view, I 
consider the only maturity in the 
world we inhabit these days to con- 
sist of a relationship to that world 
which is based on a scientific world 
outlook. I conceive of that world 
outlook as being Marxist.” 

Opposition to Communism was de- 
scribed by this religious magazine 
as “a series of canards and distor- 
tions;” a “poisonous flow of disunity 
and slander.” But America and our 
American businessmen were con- 
stantly described this way: “Like the 
Nuremberg defendants, the German 
millionaire-assassins have ardent 
friends and admirers in the United 
States ... It is perhaps unnecessary 
to state that business in Germany 
prospered on mass murder. A cer- 
tain large American corporation’s 





‘very profitable investment’ doubt- 
less derived big dividends from the 
slaughter of Warsaw Jews. The com- 
mon language spoken by the fascist 
German and the fascist American 
industrialists is not limited to busi- 
ness matters. They share the same 
ideological vernacular ... There are 
American fascists who would hear 
our land resound, as did Nazi-en- 
slaved Europe, with the death cries 
of children.” 

But The Christian Register was 
not through with Communism even 
after the Rev. Mr. Fritchman had 
been removed as editor. In a sympo- 
sium in its pages, October 1947, this 


question was asked, “Can A Real 
Unitarian Be A Real Communist?” 
Only one clergyman answered this 
question with a definite “No.” Two 
clergymen answered it emphatically 
“Yes,” and a fourth thought the an- 
swer quite possibly ought to be af- 
firmative. The fifth contributor to 
this symposium was Earl Browder, 
former national chairman of the 
Communist Party, U. S. A. Mr. 
Browder agreed with the three cler- 
gymen and disagreed with the one. 
Under his picture appeared this 
statement, “The answer is yes.” 

Mr. Browder’s advice to the 
churches as printed in this religious 
magazine is very enlightening: 
“There is nothing incompatible with 
Unitarian (or Roman Catholic or 
Moslem or Buddhist or Confucian) 
religious beliefs in the political pro- 
gram of Communism. Where the 
church has fully renounced its an- 
cient claims to secular authority 
there is, further, no necessary con- 
flict between the church organiza- 
tion and the Communist program... 
we may expect that not only religion, 
but organized religion, the church, 
will in our day learn to accept Com- 
munism as surely as it learned to 
accept republicanism . It would 
indeed be a short-sighted religion 
which today committed its fate into 
the keeping of the current capitalist 
system.” 

Earl Browder is not merely in- 
dulging in wishful thinking. He 
knows. He is the man who boasted, 
at the time he was the number one 
Communist in America, “It is sig- 
nificant that the Communist Party, 
more than any other group, has been 
able to achieve successful united 
fronts with church groups on some 
of the most important issues of the 
day ... in going among the religious 
masses we are for the first time able 
to bring our anti-religious ideas to 
them.” 

Mr. Browder also knows. that, 
while the Communists within the 
churches are a small minority, the 
suecess of the Red program depends 
upon no more than a minority. 
Thousands of trustworthy and loyal 
American clergymen and church 
people are aware of these facts. They 
are sickened at the sight of the Red 
brethren who daily betray not only 
their country but also their God, 
but, as the former theological school 
dean has suggested, they are not al- 
ways capable of cleaning house 
alone. Therefore this is a struggle 
that concerns all Americans. It es- 
pecially concerns Kiwanians. THE END 
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Vederal aid is essential 


By WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary, National Education Association 





Many of the states cannot 
finance the education of all 
their children under any 
reasonable system of state 
taxation because of variation 


in taxable resources. 


EDERAL AID IS ESSENTIAL if the 
F nation’s public schools are to 
carry out their responsibility in our 
democracy. Their financial support 
has never been sufficient to permit 
this, although this obligation was 
recognized early in our history and 
led to the establishment of our free 
public schools. 

The quantity and quality of serv- 
ice of our people to their communi- 
ties, their states, to the entire nation, 
and to the world depends more than 
ever before upon the provision of 
adequate educational opportunity 
for them. Today, educational de- 
mands are at their all-time high, 
while many of our public schools 
are being allowed to deteriorate. 

It is true that state appropriations 
have been increased significantly, 
but they have not risen in keeping 
with the cost of living. The schools 
have twenty per cent less purchas- 
ing power than they had in 1940, 
and their crisis is to that extent 
intensified. Approximately 5,000,000 
children are attending no schools 
whatever. The instruction of at 
least 2,000,000 others is suffering 
serious consequences from the 
teacher shortage and inadequacy of 
buildings and equipment. 

It is paradoxical that our country, 
while maintaining the highest physi- 
cal standard of living in the world, 
should at the same time have ten 
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million citizens who are functionally 
illiterate. Perhaps we were inclined 
in normal times to underestimate 
the loss of these people. But by the 
draft of two world wars, rejecting 
hundreds of thousands of men be- 
cause of educational deficiencies, 
convincing meaning was given to the 
neglect of our great human resources 
during the last half century. Clearly, 
the education of our people has 
lagged behind our other accomplish- 
ments, and this no doubt has con- 
tributed to the repetitious dangers 
which democracy has faced from 
within and from without. 

Our individual states certainly are 
not entirely to blame for this. All 
of them established systems of free 
public schools years ago with the 
view to educating the masses of 
their people, and moving us strongly 
toward the great American ideal of 
universal education. Many of the 
states are giving priority to educa- 
tion, but an analysis shows that 
some states cannot finance the edu- 
cation of all their children under 
any reasonable taxation system. 
This is largely because of the great 
variation among the states in wealth 
and taxable resources. 

The disparity in financial ability 
is great also among the school dis- 
tricts within the states. Many have 
adopted statewide minimum pro- 
grams in an effort to overcome this 
by improving educational oppor- 
tunity in their low-income counties. 
These state programs have helped, 
but they have not been able to raise 
the standards of the poorer schools 
to an adequate minimum. As a 
direct result of such economic fac- 
tors, the best-supported schools in 
the nation have sixty times as much 
money as the poorest-supported 
schools to invest in each classroom. 
A federal equalization program, 


assuring a minimum basic educa- 
tional opportunity for every Ameri- 
can child, is the most urgent and 
far-reaching need in American edu- 
cation today. The United States 
Senate showed clear understanding 
of this fact when it passed on April 
1 the bi-partisan Federal Aid to 
Education Bill by the overwhelming 
vote of 58 to 22. This was a sig- 
nificant move for the strengthening 
of the nation through education. It 
gives hope that enactment of this 
legislation may be completed in the 
Eightieth Congress. A similar bill 
is pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Senator Robert A. Taft, one of the 
sponsors of the Senate bill, said 
during the Senate debate on this 
legislation: “Today, the states are 
exercising every power (of taxa- 
tion) they can think of. They are 
digging into all kinds of sources of 
taxation, and still all the states are 
raising only about $12,000,000,000, 
while the federal government is 
raising about $45,000,000,000. That is 
because, very simply, a state has no 
access to the principal sources of 
taxation . . . It is possible for a state 
to get up to around five per cent of 
income perhaps, and that is as high 
as it possibly can go . ” The 
federal government is, because of 
its great revenues, the logical and, 
in fact, the only source of the funds 
required to establish a minimum 
program on a national scale. 

The federal funds in the proposed 
legislation would be apportioned, 
under an objective formula, in di- 
rect ratio to the need and effort of 
each state, and in inverse ratio to 
the ability of each state. Every one 
of the states needs some federal 
funds for equalization purposes. 
Under the terms of the Senate bill, 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Hederal aid will destroy 


By DR. GEORGE S. BENSON 


President, Harding College 





rus DISCUSSION is not over limited 
Tria to a comparatively small 
number of schools. It refers to the 
various and persistent attempts to 
pass legislation to provide federal 
aid for all public schools in all the 
states of the Union. 

Neither does it refer to any par- 
ticular bill since several are intro- 
duced each year and they carry 
practically the same provisions. 

Some of the people supporting 
present bills frankly admit that 
these represent only a_ beginning, 
while increasing amounts of “aid” 
would be expected to follow rapidly 
after the principle had been adopted. 
Those acquainted with how federal 
projects grow would naturally ex- 
pect the federal government within 
a decade or so to be carrying the 
chief burden of public education and 
making all the decisions of policy. 

There are also certain leaders who 
believe that private schools, now 
educating half of our children, 
should be largely eliminated. It is 
not difficult to visualize, after the 
nationalization of the public school 
system, (and in view of a recent 
supreme court decision making the 
teaching of religion under any cir- 
cumstances illegal in the public 
schools), that legislation would be 
sought requiring all students to at- 
tend public schools for the purpose 
of “national indoctrination.” 

Consequently, what we are really 
discussing now is whether or not we 
want to exchange our present pub- 
lic school system, with locally con- 
trolled public schools, and a large 
number of private or church related 
schools, for one nationally financed 
and nationally controlled educational 
system. To such a change there are 
many and _ serious objections of 
which I want to discuss two. 

First, such a change would create 
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an almost unbearable financial bur- 
den. The federal government of the 
United States does not have a good 
record for economical operation of 
anything. Moreover, the longer any 
political organization operates the 
more “hangers-on” it tends .to ac- 
cumulate. 

It could hardly be expected that 
a federally operated school system 
would function any more efficiently 
than does the federal civil service. 
Yet the waste of manpower and 
treasure therein is common knowl- 
edge. Some experts believe that the 
civil service payrolls should be cut 
down by 50 per cent and that greater 
efficiency would be obtained if they 
were. Scarcely any informed per- 
son will argue that the civil service 
payroll could not be reduced by 
one-third. 

It is reported that each employee 
on the federal payroll should be able 
to bring in from 5 to 10 votes at 
election time. This might be one 
reason it is always so difficult to 
reduce the number of people on 
government salaries. Should our 
public school system become fed- 
erally controlled I would definitely 
expect it to become a very waste- 
ful operation. If the waste became 
only one-third of the costs that 
might well be anticipated the waste 
alone could amount to $2 billion a 
year. (Most American Indians are 
educated in federal schools. The 
cost per student is several times 
greater than in our present public 
schools, which proves my conten- 
tion). 

Since we already have such a 
heavy national debt that there is 
some concern as to whether or not 
we shall meet present obligations 
and maintain the stability of our 
economic order, it is assuredly to the 
interest of the nation that we keep 


Federal subsidization 

of state education would 
eventually result in 
deterioration of our entire 


system of education as 


we know it today. 





control in our educational system 
as close as possible to the people 
being served and paying the bills, 
which means local, county and state 
management. 

It is sometimes argued that the 
“poorer” states are not able to sup- 
port an adequate educational pro- 
gram within their own borders. But 
sending our money to Washington 
and having it sent back is a poor 
way to help. If the federal govern- 
ment would eliminate its own pres- 
ent wasteful spending and reduce 
income taxes by only 10 per cent 
that alone would help even the 
“poor” states much more than pass- 
ing back to them this present pro- 
posed “aid.” For the federal govern- 
ment to take from Arkansas $98 
million a year in income taxes and 
then offer back $6 million in “aid” 
because of Arkansas’s poverty 
doesn’t make sense. It sounds about 
as reasonable as if a doctor should 
drain three quarts of blood from a 
man and then exclaim, “Why, you 
look anemic. I am sorry for you. 
Out of my well known liberality I 
am going to give you a half pint 
of blood.” 

It should be remembered that 
Washington has no money to give 
anybody. Washington can only tax 
the states to get money with which 
to aid the states. We should remem- 


(Continued on page 51) 
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tuesday 
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eye ( ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
JUNE 6-10, 1948 











EVENING—Convention Prelude—Shrine Auditorium @ Organ RecitAl @© Welcome— 
Felix E. Daoust, Governor, California-Nevada District @ In Memoriam—A. Copeland 
Callen, Past International President, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania @ Address—‘“United 
Notions”—Dr. C. Oscar Johnson, Third Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri. 





MORNING—Convention Session—Shrine Auditorium @ Call for Presentation of Colors ¢@ 
Presentation of International President—Donald B. Rice, Past International President, 
Oakland, California @ Welcome—Fletcher Bowron, Mayor of Los Angeles and member of 
Los Angeles Club—Chester R. Endicott, President, Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles, California 
e Response—Ben Dean, Past International President, Grand Rapids, Michigan @ Report 
of Committee on Convention Program—Victor C. Diehm, Chairman, Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
e President's Message—Charles W. Armstrong, M.D., International President @® Address— 
Hon. Earl Warren, Governor of California. 


AFTERNOON—International Council Meeting @ Panel Conferences @ Lieutenant Governors 
Conference—Hamilton Holt, Immediate Past President, Presiding @ For Ladies— 
Reception for wives of International Officers and visiting Ladies—Style Show. 


EVENING—AIl-Kiwanis Night—Hollywood Bowl @ Presentation of International 

Council @ All-Kiwanis Week Message—Charles W. Armstrong, M.D., International 
President @ Recognition of Legion of Honor—Hamilton Holt, Immediate Past President, 
Macon, Georgia @ Address—Hon. James A. Farley, New York City. 








wednesday 


june 9 


MORNING—Convention Session—Shrine Auditorium © Report of Treasurer—J. Belmont 
Mosser, St. Marys, Pennsylvania @ Report of Finance Committee—Lee F. Campbell, 
Chairman, Middlesboro, Kentucky @ Address—Lester B. Pearson, Under-Secretary of State 
of External Affairs for Canada and former Ambassador to the United States ¢ 
Presentation of Achievement Awards—Armand J. Rodehorst, Chairman @ Address— 
“Radio Broadcasting and International Understanding”—Judge Justin Miller, 

President, National Association of Broadcasters. 

AFTERNOON—Open for Sightseeing, Golf Tournament, visiting. 


EVENING—District Dinners @ Conference on Recommendations for Nominations ®@ 
President’s Reception and Ball—Shrine Auditorium. 





MORNING—Convention Session—Shrine Auditorium @ Report of Credentials Committee— 
Merle G. Ruh, Chairman, Huntington Park, California @ Address—Thomas C. Starnes, 
Monroe, Louisiana, President, Key Club International @ Report of Secretary— 

O. E. Peterson, Chicago, Illinois @ Report of Laws and Regulations Committee— 

W. D. Cotton, Chairman, Rayville, Louisiana @ Preliminary Report of Committee on 
Resolutions—James P. Gallagher, Chairman, Newton, Massachusetts @ Election of Officers 
e Address—Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer, The Kiwanis Magazine. 


AFTERNOON—District Secretaries Luncheon and Conference—Fred S. Kistemann, 

Secretary, California-Nevada District, Presiding @ Conferences @ Club Secretaries—Ben 
Dean, Past International President, Presiding @ Panel Conferences @ Conference of 
Accredited Representatives @ Ladies’ Entertainment—Reproduction of the Mission Play. 


EVENING—Main Feature Entertainment—Memorial Coliseum. 








thursday 


june 10 


MORNING—Convention Session—Shrine Auditorium @ Address—Wayne Guthrie, Assistant 
Managing Editor, The Indianapolis News, Indianapolis, Indiana @ Final Report of 
Committee on Resolutions—James P. Gallagher, Chairman, Newton, Massachusetts ¢ 
Presentation of Invitation from Atlantic City, New Jersey for 1949 Convention @ Address 
—Cecil B. deMille, nationally known motion picture producer, Los Angeles @ Feature 
Entertainment by Kiwanis Clubs of Hawaii @ Report of Elections Committee—Herschel 
Wood Driver, Chairman, Euclid, Ohio @ Presentation of New Officers @ Remarks by 
President-Elect. 
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Kiwanis covers a wider 

field than ever before and 

its prestige has reached an all- 
time high, says President 
Charles Armstrong in 

his All-Kiwanis Message 

to be delivered at 


the convention. 








3 vears of service 


By CHARLES W. ARMSTRONG, M.D. 


International President 


IWANIS INTERNATIONAL is holding 
k its 33rd Annual Convention this 
week in Los Angeles. I regret ex- 
ceedingly that each individual Ki- 
wanian cannot be in attendance to 
participate in the convention pro- 
gram and enjoy the fellowship so 
wide in scope and inspired by such 
common purposes. We trust that 
those not present will share in this 
stirring experience through the in- 
dividual club’s observance of All 


Kiwanis Week and from the reports 
of its convention delegates. 

At no time in the history of our 
great organization have the delegates 
to an International Convention been 
faced with more responsibility. Ki- 
wanis is today stronger in member- 
ship and covers a wider field of 
influence than ever before. Its pres- 
tige has reached an all-time high. 

During the past year, Kiwanis In- 
ternational established a record of 


achievement that presents every 
member of Kiwanis with an unprec- 
edented challenge to redouble his 
efforts if we are to become even 
greater in this coming year. In 1947, 
over 40,000 members personally en- 
gaged in Kiwanis youth service ac- 
tivities; more than 51,000 members 
devoted their efforts to Kiwanis 
sponsored community service activ- 
ities. Nearly nine million dollars was 
expended by Kiwanis clubs in their 
support of these projects. 

Kiwanis is a formidable force. Its 
prestige must be guarded by en- 
lightened thinking and sound pro- 
grams. Its influence must be ex- 
panded to even greater heights this 
coming year. Representing 185,000 
business, professional and industrial 
leaders, the convention delegates are 
called upon to make decisions that 
will be binding on 2,800 Kiwanis 
clubs located throughout the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, The Yukon 
Territory and Hawaii. 

We, in attendance at the Inter- 
national Convention, recognize our 
responsibility and are confident of 
the support of every Kiwanian and 
his club as we deliberate and chart 
our course for the coming adminis- 
trative year. 

May we together resolve that Ki- 
wanis shall continue to contribute in 
every possible way to the final suc- 
cess of the efforts for peace being 
made by our two great countries— 
efforts designed to protect our own 
God-given rights and to insure for 
all peoples of the world, life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. THE END 





PAST PRESIDENTS OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 








A. COPELAND CALLEN, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
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GEORGE F. HIXSON, Rochester, New York, 1916-1918: HARRY E. KARR 
Baltimore, Maryland, 1921-1922; GEORGE H. ROSS, Toronto, Ontario, 1922- 
1923; EDMUND F. ARRAS, Coiumbus, Ohio, 1923-1924. 


1936-1937; BENNETT O. 
KNUDSON, Albert Lea, Minnesota, 1939-1940; MARK A. SMITH, Macon, 
Georgia, 1940-1941; CHARLES S. DONLEY, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1941-1942. 





’ O. SAM CUMMINGS, Dallas, Texas, 1928-1929; RAYMOND M. CROSSMAN, 
Omaha, Nebraska, 1930-1931; CARL E. ENDICOTT, North Manchester, Indi- 






ana, 1932-1933; HARPER GATTON, Madisonville, Kentucky, 1935-1936. 


a, 
é 





FRED G. McALISTER, London, Ontario, 1942-1943: DONALD B. RICE, Oak 
land, California, 1943-1944; BEN DEAN, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1944-1945; 
HAMILTON HOLT, Macon, Georgia, 1945-1946. 
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pecans, North Carolinas G. HAROLD MARTIN, Florida, Fort Lauderdale, GREENAWAY, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime, Guelph, Ontario; BEN H. HAZEN, 
Florida; G. EVERETT MILLICAN, Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia; JAMES D. Pacific-Northwest, Portland, Oregon; JOHN P. MOONEY, Pennsylvania, 
CARPENTER, Illinois-Eastern lowa, Dubuque, lowa; DAVID M. RUSSELL McKeesport, Pennsylvania; JOHN BANKS, Rocky Mountain, Grand Junction, 
Indiana, Elkhart, Indiana; CHARLES |. HENRY, Kentucky-Tennessee, Madi- Colorado; EDWARD W. OVERMAN, Southwest, Roswell, New Mexico: 
sonville, Kentucky. SECOND ROW: DR. L. E. CHANDLER, Louisiana-Missis WALTER V. BOWMAN, Texas-Oklahoma, Woodward Oklahoma; WILLIAM 
sinpi-West Tennessee, Hammond, Louisiana: JAMES W. ROBERTSON, Michi A. HOPPER, Utah-ldaho, Boise, Idaho; JOHN H. LaROCHE, Western Can- 
gan, Sault Ste. Marie ag” ROY A. PLOYHAR, Minnesota-Dakotas, ada, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; CLARENCE W. HYLBERT, West Virginia, 
Valley City, North Dakota: C. . MOYER, Missouri-Kan 1sas-Arkansas, Highland, Parkersburg, West Virginia; HUBERT H. KARRMANN, Wisconsin-Upper 
Kansas; HARRY C. COOL EY. ‘Montana, Great Falls, Montana; EMMET L. Michigan, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
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SECOND ROW 
LESTER N. PHILLIPY, Boys and Girls Work, 
North Baltimore, Maryland; GEORGE W. 
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West Virginia; DR. BERNARD STRAIT, 
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New York; VICTOR C. DIEHM, Convention 
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THIRD ROW 
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By ADOLPHE MENJOU 


Currently appearing in Warner Brothers “My Dream Is Yours.” 





A 


Above: Orson Welles on an evening out entertains starlets 

Corinne Calvay, left, from France and Marie Johnson. Below: The captain 
at the Brown Derby gives his personal attention as actor John Payne 

and his wife, Gloria de Haven, order dinner. 
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ordand dats and abalone 


& A famous Hollywood 
epicure reports on what 
to eat and where to find it 
among the fabulous 
ating establishments 

in the convention 


vicinity. 


HEN MY BROTHER Henry and I 
cc, youngsters, our father 
impressed us that for true enjoy- 
ment of living, one had merely to 
enjoy the things of life. Food, he 
emphasized, was in the forefront to 
be appreciated since it maintained 
life itself. 

Father was a restaurateur, and in- 
troduced French cuisine in his own 
Cafe Royale in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, after he had made some- 
thing of a name for himself at the 
Duquesne Club. 

And, he counseled us, we should 
learn to be cosmopolites in our food 
tastes, eat not the dishes familiar to 
us in our own homes, but those 
familiar and prized by our hosts. 

Since that time I have dined in 
most of the famous restaurants of 
the world but I have never had the 
occasion to pursue father’s creed to 
the extent Henry has. 

In Central China, along with sam- 
pling ancient eggs and other exotic 
dishes, he was accorded the privi- 
lege of tasting a truly gustatory 
delight of gourmets of the area—live 
grasshoppers dipped in a_ tangy 
sauce. 

No such epicurean adventures are 
in store for Kiwanians visiting Los 
Angeles, but some of the finest 
dishes in the world, representative 
of the cookery in distant places, are 
readily available within a radius of 
a few miles, as well as Southern 
California’s own native cookery. 

By the latter, I refer to Mexican 
food—steaming hot chili con carne, 
frijoles con queso, enchiladas, tor- 
tillas, garvanzos, tacos—since, in the 
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Jimmy Durante carries on with a 
roll as companion Margy Little waits 
for excitement to die down. 
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historical scheme of years, the city 
was not so long ago a part of Mexico. 

There are many excellent restau- 
rants specializing in this type of 
food and among the finest of them 
is the Casa La Golondrina on Olvera 
street in the heart of old Los An- 
geles, and today’s Mexican colony. 
I must confess that, like Henry with 
grasshoppers, I have never devel- 
oped a liking for the thin meal cakes, 
tortillas, but for me, there isn’t a 
more delectable dinner than Casa La 
Golondrina’s green salad, with chili 
con carne, and of course, the light 
Mexican beer. 

Equally indigenous to this locale 
are certain sea foods, Catalina sand 
dabs, fresh sword fish, abalone, King 
crabs, and Olympia oysters, and the 
chef at King’s Restaurant at 8153 
Santa Monica Blvd., is an artist in 
the preparation of any one of these. 
His olympia oyster cocktail, clam 
chowder and broiled abalone steak 
are a treat for the most discriminat- 
ing palate. 

To enjoy another typically Los 
Angeles adventure in eating, one 
must be in a picnicing mood. I speak 
of a gourmet’s holiday at the famous 
Farmer’s Market on Fairfax avenue 
at Third street. There one may 
select from countless specialty stalls 
a wide variety of familiar and un- 
familiar foods. The meat pies are as 
succulent as any produced by Eng- 
land’s culinary experts, and the Ital- 
ian salami, liverwurst and boudin 
sausage, are of the supreme best. 

And for wiener schnitzel a la Hol- 
stein (paper thin sliced veal topped 
with an egg) there is no finer to be 
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had in Vienna than that at Roman- 
off’s on Rodeo Drive in Beverly Hills. 
In addition, Prince Mike is a charm- 
ing host, and the cafe itself one of 
the most delightful on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Only a connoisseur of Italian food 
can adequately appreciate Pepino’s 
in Beverly Hills. The chicken cac- 
ciatori, the spaghetti, served 
“adente,” and the accompanying 
spiced sauce can best be described 
as “out of this world.” Unquestion- 
ably, Pepino’s Italian cuisine is the 
most wonderful in the city. 

And speaking of the finest, no list 
is complete without Chasen’s Bev- 
erly Blvd. and Doheny Drive tavern 
where cracked crab on ice precedes 
a dinner of choice chops or steak, 
broiled to a turn over charcoal, 
french fried potatoes, sliced toma- 





toes, and French bread dripping with 
garlic butter. 

Beet borscht topped with sour 
cream, and chaclik, irresistible to 
the most jaded appetite, may be had 
at Bublichki’s on the Sunset Strip. 
Lamb becomes food for the gods 
when it is prepared by the classic 
Russian recipe, fillets with onions and 
tomatoes sandwiched between each 
slice, then skewered and _ broiled. 
Bublichki’s is another of those res- 
taurants which serves delightful food 
in delightful surroundings—atmos- 
phere, I believe is the popular term. 

Nearby, at the Bit of Sweden, the 
buffet table heaped with smorgas- 
bord, tempts one to gormandize. 
Luncheon is a popular meal there. 

Also a neighbor is the distinguish- 
ed English restaurant, the Cock n’ 

(Continued on page 52) 


Gourmet Adolphe Menjou, exponent of gustatory adventuring, 

savors favorite broth prior to main luncheon dish in studio restaurant 

during noon break of his present film, “My Dream is Yours,” Michael Curtiz 
technicolor production for Warner Bres. release. 





Photo by McCarty, Warner Bros 
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The selfish wants of pressure groups have created an army of federal workers 


for us to support 


By J. S. BROWN 


PROMINENT speaker with a flair 

for the dramatic recently asked 
the members of a Kiwanis club in a 
mid-west city to write their individ- 
ual federal income tax assessments 
for 1947 on anonymous slips of pap- 
er. At the speakers’ table and with 
the help of an adding machine he 
computed the total federal taxes 
paid by this one group. He proved, 
then, to a somewhat startled audi- 
ence that the members of this one 
club paid taxes equal to the salaries 
of 23 federal employees. “Do these 
people give the best kind of service 
for this money which you save an- 
nually to pay to them?” he asked. 

Knowing that the average business 
man becomes less tolerant of waste 
and public mismanagement when he 
envisions government spending in 
terms of its cost to him, he used this 
novel introduction to an address 
which condemned bureaucratic ex- 
pansion. He wanted each man in 
that hotel dining room to avoid mis- 
construing governmental services as 
a free gift and to examine them care- 
fully by using the measurement he 
uses in private business. 

This approach which gets away 
from figures too big for the average 
business man to comprehend and 
noses down into his personal billfold 
is one which can point the way to 
federal reorganization and economy. 
Defenders of bureaucratic adminis- 
tration trade on their belief that 
questions concerning myriad federal 
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functions are far over the heads of 
the people who pay the taxes. Paul 
H. Appleby, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and author of 
the scholarly defense of bureaucratic 
administration entitled “Big Democ- 
racy,” wrote: “The public has and 
needs no more basis for judging 
such matters than it has need of a 
basis for judging the mechanics and 
procedures of General Motors or 
General Foods. . . . A popular or 
pressure-group demand for thé con- 
solidation of two departments would 
have no more validity than would a 
popular demand to consolidate the 
Bethlehem Steel and Firestone Rub- 
ber Companies.” Obviously, if the 
average man can be sold that his 
concern about the ever-increasing 
departments of the government is 
very childish indeed, bureaucracy 
will continue to expand and taxes 
will not go down. 

The prudent man, who cries out 
against the rising cost of living and 
objects to ever-increasing demands 
of his salaried employees, often does 
little more than grcean about the first 
major element on his cost sheet—the 
tax cost. Because this cost is levied 
by the government, the business man 
believes that it is outside his control 
and simply shuts his eyes and pays. 
Yet, only by taking a good long look 
at government spending can he hope 
to understand the true nature of our 
modern economic and political phe- 
nomena. And only through complete 


Your Forgotten Dependents 


understanding plus intelligent direc- 
tion and recommendation to Con- 
gress can he cut down his tax over- 
head and expand his profits. 

Right now when you take a good 
long look at government spending 
you see a muddled picture. During 
the past 18 years politicians in Wash- 
ington have built up a_ gigantic 
bureaucracy whose members fail to 
use the same frugality in disposing 
of income that the individuals did in 
collecting it. Politicians constantly 
create new bureaus to provide spe- 
cial services without ever bothering 
to recondition or lop off other bu- 
reaus in this same field which have 
become obsolete. At one post-war 
reorganization hearing, Lindsay C. 
Warren, Comptroller General of the 
United States, reported that “there 
were at least 29 agencies lending 
government funds; three insuring 
deposits and loans; 34 dealing with 
the acquisition of land; 16 dealing 
with wild life preservation; 10 deal- 
ing with government construction; 
nine dealing with credit and finance; 
12 dealing with home and community 
planning; 28 dealing with welfare 
matters; 14 dealing with forestry 
matters; 65 agencies gathering sta- 
tistics .. .75 bureaus, divisions and 
agencies of government with an im- 
portant connection with transporta- 
tion.” 

The Byrd committee, which has 
been exploring the whole scheme of 
federal administration for several 
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years, indicated in one survey that 
there were 1,039 principal component 
parts of the Federal Government, in- 
cluding departments, main bureaus, 
emergency and independent agen- 
cies. Governmental activities, which 
at one time were concentrated in 
Washington, D. C., now extend into 
every county and city in the land. 
In all parts of the United States 
branch offices of the Federal Gov- 
ernment exist and often overlap 
each other. 

Not only are .the old line depart- 
ments employing more men and 
women all of the time, but they are 
paying employees higher salaries. 
In three years (from 1941 to 1944) 
the average federal salary increased 
25.7 per cent. The increase is higher 
now—and each increase in federal 
salaries raises your tax bill. The 
government in its continued spend- 
ing is taking an ever-widening per- 
centage of your income. Obviously, 
your taxes constitute an important 
ingredient in your family’s budget. 

If bureaucracy proved to be the 
answer to pressing national prob- 
lems such as housing and _ labor- 
management difficulties, it might be 
considered important even in spite 
of its terrific expense to the average 
taxpayer. But those problems are 
not solved by bureaus. In a 1946 
count, 17 different federal agencies 
were discharging various phases of 
labor and manpower administration 
as compared to one cabinet depart- 
ment doing the same thing in 1934. 
The Labor Department carried on 
with about 6,000 civil employees. But 
we also had the National Labor Re- 
lations Board with 3,000; the defunct 
War Labor Board with 4,000; the 
Railroad Retirement Board with 
1,800. Next we had the Employees 
Compensation Commission with 500, 
the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
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mittee with 128, the National Media- z 
tion Board with 100. Your taxes, 
then, were helping to pay for 16,000 
federal pay-rollers to guide relations 
between management and labor. Yet, 
while you and other taxpayers were 
spending more to prevent labor 
trouble than ever before in our 
nation’s history, there were more 
strikes and production interruptions 
than in any previous decade. 

Although there comes from all 
parts of the country a demand for 
reduction in taxes, cutting expenses 
is hard for any Congress because of * 
the attitude of the individual. Dis- 
illusioned law-makers say that the 
only type of economy any man wants 
is one that doesn’t affect him. The 
taxpayer who screams for tax reduc- 
tion when he discusses it in the ab- 
stract protests vigorously when his 
pet projects or vested interests are 
touched with the pruning knife. Un- 
til he learns that so long as he has 
the “gimmes” so far as his city or 
business is concerned, he is contrib- 
uting to national government extrav- 
agance, and he will continue to en- 
courage bureaucracy. Taxes cannot 
be reduced if government spending 
is to continue. And government 
spending will continue if pressure 
groups yell every time a pet bureau 
is attacked. 

Ask yourself if you belong to any 
pressure group which encourages 
federal extravagance. You do if you @ 
(1) fight for the continuance of any 
bureau, commission or agency be- 
cause you or’a friend or any member 
of your family is employed by it; @ 
(2) if you pay attention to the scare @% 
propaganda directed at any group to & 
which you belong (if you are a % 
farmer and are afraid that the bot- 4 
tom will drop out of prices if some % 
particular program is abandoned— f/m 
(Continued on page 47) 





Top: Richard D. Fuller, chairman, Committee on Youth 

Organization Memphis; James D. Moffatt, outgoing Key Club President, 
Frankfor:, Ky.; Presi ent Armstrong and C. W. Rosselot, Memphis club president. 
New Board of Trustees (middle) holds its first meeting. Thomas C. Starnes, 16, 
Monroe, La., new president. View of stage (lower) during election. 
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By FORD B. WORTHING 


Director, Public Relations 
Kiwanis International 


F YOU SHOULD want to know some- 
thing about the leadership that 

will guide Congress and Parliament 
fifteen or twenty years from now, by 
all means attend the sixth annual 
convention of Key Club Internation- 
al next spring at Washington, D. C. 
You will leave the capital certain 
that the future of the United States 
and Canada is exceedingly bright. 

This belief was inspired at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, where nearly 1,200 
boys from all sections north and south 
of the border congregated for two 
days in April for the fifth annual 
convention of the Kiwanis-sponsored 
youth organization. 

The Memphis convention attend- 
ance of 1,200 established a new rec- 
ord. One year ago at Macon, Georgia, 
847 boys registered. Twenty-four 
hours before the Memphis meeting 
began, room clerks in five hotels 
were scurrying here and there for 
accommodations for 650 youngsters 
who had arrived ahead of their 
scheduled reservations. 

James R. Moffatt, 17-year-old 
Frankfort, Kentucky, high school 
senior and president of Key Club 
International, opened the convention 
at a luncheon Friday, Apri! 23, that 
overflowed the Hotel Peabody’s spa- 
cious Skyway Room. Enthusiasm 
bubbled all over the place and the 
air was charged with the drive and 
energy of youth. ° 

As the principal speaker at this 
particular session, President Arm- 
strong urged the youngsters to “in- 
vestigate carefully all so-called -, suth 
movements because there are those 
who are making a determined effort 
to destroy faith in our country.” 
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Interrupted time and again by ap- 
plause, Dr. Armstrong expressed the 
opinion that the youth of the United 
States and Canada must develop an 
intense patriotism and love of coun- 
try “if they expect to guarantee life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
in the years ahead.” 3 

Panel conferences on community 
service activities and projects of in- 
terest to youth preceded the battle- 
royal election Saturday afternoon. 
For thirty-six hours hotel lobbys 
had been plastered with campaign 
signs and three candidates for presi- 
dent were making trades that would 
put the national party bosses to 
shame. When the final ballots were 
counted Thomas C. Starnes, sixteen, 
Monroe, Louisiana, was declared the 
winner. 

Delegates voted to go on record in 
favor of national preparedness and 
to “support any legislation which is 
enacted by the Congress of the 
United States or the government of 


Canada to this effect.”” Another res- 
olution declared that Key Club In- 
ternational openly opposes Commu- 
nism and other subversive activities 
detrimental to democracy. The con- 
vention defeated a resolution favor- 
ing extension of suffrage to citizens 
eighteen years of age and older. 

One of the biggest banquets in the 
history of the Hotel Peabody was 
held there Saturday evening. It was 
a spectacular affair with punch and 
color. Young Starnes was installed 
as the successor to Jimmy Moffatt by 
Frank S. Wright, Miami, Florida, 
chairman of the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Committee on Youth Organ- 
izations. 

Following the installation of other 
officers, it was announced that the 
Key Clubs of Plant City, Florida, and 
Cape May, New Jersey, were the 
winners of the activities display and 
attendance contests, respectively. 
Winners of the Key Club oratorical 
contest were Denis O’Donovan, Coral 


Gables, Florida, Dewey Greer, Jr., 
High Point, North Carolina, and 
John Sullivan, Blenheim, Ontario. 
The Key Club Key of Honor — the 
organization’s highest award — was 
presented to Charles A. (Nick) 
Swain, a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Cape May, New Jersey, and 
former chairman of the International 
Committee on Youth Organizations. 
The Key Clubs of Wilson, North 
Carolina, Cape May, New Jersey, and 
Riverside, Ontario, were first, second 
and third place winners, respective- 
ly, in the international achievements 
contest for last year. 

Speakers at the closing sessions of 
the convention were the keynoter, 
Charles A. (Buddy) Swain, Cape 
May, New Jersey, International 
Trustee John E. Gorsuch, Denver, 
Colorado, International Treasurer J. 
Belmont Mosser, St. Marys, Penn- 
sylvania, and International Secretary 
O. E. Peterson. The convention closed 
that evening with a Ball. THE END 


Below left: Florida District Governor G. Harold Martin, Ft. Lauderdale, presents 

Key of Honor to Charles A. Swain, Cape May, N. J. Chairman Frank S. Wright of International 
Committee on Youth Organizations, Miami, presiding. Below Right: International Treasurer J. Belmont 
Mosser, St. Marys, Pa., receives citation of appreciation from President Moffatt. Past 

President Hartley Hall, Macon, Ga., presents oratorical contest awards (second below left). 

Second below right: The new and retiring presidents shake hands. 
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Jersey City high school. 
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“Father Neptune’ 
adorns fountain 
at Jersey City 
Medical Center. 








Left: Bronze replica of “Grandma” purchased by former King Victor Emanuel. 
Below: At the age of nineteen Archimedes Giacomantonio created this bronze 
of Lincoln, now in lobby of a 

















N AN ARTISTIC CAREER which began 
when he was 19, Kiwanian 
Archimedes Giacomantonio has won 
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numberless honors for his sculptur- ; 
ing. Of all his laurels, he’s most 
proud, perhaps, of the distinction of : 
being the only one ever to do a por- i 
trait bust of Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 4 
hower. f 


He was in the Army then, known 
affectionately to his buddies in the 
Medical Corps as “Jocko.” After a 
tour of duty overseas with the 42nd 
Division, he was stationed at Ash- 
ford General Hospital. It was here 
he completed the bust of the Gen- 
eral, at his cottage. It was an in- 
formal sitting. “Ike” had had his 
portrait painted by a British artist at 
the request of Gen. Montgomery- 
a process involving endless hours of 
sitting motionless. Not so with Jocko 
—Gen. Eisenhower moved around as 
he willed, laughing and talking while 
the work went on, his wife and son 
joining in the conversation. 

Another general — beloved Gen. 
Jonathan Wainwright, the hero of 
Bataan — was Giacomantonio’s sub- 
ject during his army career. 

Less artistic, perhaps, but vitally 
important, was the use the GI sculp- 
tor made of his talent for the Medi- 
cal Corps. He turned out hundreds 
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of models of parts of the human body 
for training purposes, as well as re- 
productions of operations for study 
by army doctors. 

His crowning achievement in the 
service was a nine-foot plaster model 
of a wounded soldier. Within the 
model, tubing carried a fluid simu- 
lating blood along “arteries.” The 
figure represented a soldier wounded 
in six places; the “bleeding” could 
be stopped by knowledge of the pres- 
sure points. By graphic demonstra- 
tion, Medical Corpsmen could learn 
instantly how to stop a wounded 
comrade’s lifeblood from flowing 
away. 

Jocko started out in a different 
branch of the arts—music. An ac- 
complished instrumentalist, he also 
sang in the boys’ chorus of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, pass- 
ing the time backstage by doing 
soap sculpture. It was only a hobby, 
until Enrico Caruso, seeing a por- 
trait of himself in soap, swore that 
the boy’s future lay not in singing, 
but in sculpture. 

Archimedes followed the advice of 
the great tenor, studying in Rome 
under Vincent Gemito, a $1,000 prize 
scholarship safely in his possession. 
The work which won him the award 
was a bust of Beethoven; but even 
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Upon General Eisenhower's triumphant return from abroad in 1945 he posed for Sculptor 
Giacomantonio, and his bust now reposes at West Point Military Academy. 


By GEORGE GARFIELD 


before that, while scarcely 19, he 
had completed a statue of Lincoln as 
the “Rail Splitter”’—a statue still in 
Lincoln High School in Jersey City. 

Honors showered on the young 
New Jersey artist. The late King 
Victor Emmanuel of Italy, viewing 
one of Giacomantonio’s works at an 
exhibition, promptly exclaimed: 
“That is mine!” and bought it for 
the royal gallery. Works of his dot 
European galleries. 

Giacomantonio is best known in 
this country, however, for several 
outstanding works. Notable among 
these are the statue of Columbus in 
Columbus Park, Hoboken; the Span- 
ish-American War soldier at the 
New Jersey entrance to the Lincoln 
Tunnel; the figure of Dr. Richard 
Henry Boyd, Negro philanthropist, 
in Nashville, Tennessee; and the 
marble busts of Generals Eisen- 
hower and Wainwright at West 
Point, New York. 

Faithful to his birthplace, Giaco- 
mantonio lives in Jersey City, in a 
house he has named “Villa Muriel” 
in honor of his wife. Listed in “Who's 
Who” for the past ten years, the 
sculptor is an active Kiwanian. 

Like other men of achievement, he 
welcomes the opportunity of service 
which the club gives him, THE END 




























** Aspiration” 
by Sculptor 
Archimedes 
Giacomantonio. 









. old Harry Bliss who delivered fiery 
lectures to his ancient cronies on the 
bench in front of the bicycle shop. 





THE BRICK WALL 


By ERNEST E. TUCKER 


Dave's resolve to oppose the town’s most influential 


advertiser gets him into serious financial trouble. 


Chis is Part Il of a three-part fictionalized presentation of a community problem. 


AVE STARR, owner of Wauhassee’s 
D only newspaper, favors using 
an abandoned Navy site to build a 
college, in spite of Blaine Fenley, 
whose business interests prefer using 
it to mine lead for a local business 
enterprise. When Fenley hears about 
Starr’s decision, he threatens to 
withdraw his advertising and that of 
several other businesses he controls. 
Dave is ready to give up his proj- 
ect because financial ruin would be 
a tragedy to his family, especially 
his wife’s sister, Mickey, who is in 
high school. But when he learns that 
Mrs. Starr and Mickey are more 
than willing to pay the price of 
righteous action, he returns to his 
campaign. 

PART II. 

Fenley kept his word. 

Dave's blazing endorsement of the 
university branch for Wauhassee 
appeared in his midweek issue, in 
two column 12-point boldface type, 
with a challenging black head that 
shouted: 

“THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME— 
WILL WAUHASSEE MISS IT?” 
There had been no time to get 

statements from the president of the 
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state university or other notables. 
They would be in Saturday’s issue. 
For the news story which flanked 
the editorial, Dave dusted off head- 
line type of the imposing size usually 
reserved for some monumental dis- 
aster—despite Matt’s complaints that 
he was a printer, not a bricklayer. 
The Wauhassee Engraving Company 
produced a pretty good 60-screen 
three-column cut, which Dave cap- 
tioned “Our Future Campus.” 

All in all, he was proud of his 
Page One. A city daily could have 
done it faster, he thought, but no 
more impressively. 

And within three hours after the 
Leader’s doors opened Wednesday 
morning, he had four big ad cancel- 
lations. 

John Carver of Butterbrite Dairy 
was apologetic. Miss Hanson of 
Taylor Shoes was evasive. Somebody 
he didn’t know from the Red Barn 
was suave. Blaine Fenley’s secre- 
tary was curt. 

Dave accepted it grimly; it was 
no more than he had expected. 

“We'll fill up with boilerplate,” he 
told Matt. “Set some house ads, too 
—‘Leader in Wauhassee County 


since 1895’—that sort of thing. If we 
have to we'll blank out with furni- 
ture. The subscribers aren’t going 
to get a stick less type than they 
would otherwise.” 

He put on his hat. “I’m going out 
to sniff around a little. If any more 
cancellations come in, take ’em. 
Mickey’ll be in after school to watch 
the phone.” 

Chambers Street smelled moist 

and Aprilly. The Clover Park bus 
muttered lazily on the corner, wait- 
ing for Abe McBride to finish his 
11 o’clock coffee in Kalodimos’ Sweet 
Shop. A slow day; plenty of gaps 
in the ranks of the mid-street diag- 
onal parkers. Jerry, scissors in hand, 
waved to Dave through the barber- 
shop windows. 
In Dewey Square the Admiral, 
in bronze, surveyed Wauhassee 
through his telescope. Dave nodded 
to him; the Admiral owed him some- 
thing. If it hadn’t been for the Leader, 
the hero of Manila Bay would have 
toppled from his crumbling base. It 
had taken three editorials to wangle 
repair money from a sluggish coun- 
cil. 

That was different. Nobody cared 
particularly about the Admiral. They 
would care about the Wauhassee 
Campus, the State University’s 
School of Electronics Engineering. 

On the window of his hardware 
store John Goebel painted a notice 
of values in new plastic garden hoses. 

“Save me one, John.” 

The little man turned. “Oh, hi, 
Dave. Sure. Nice green one.” He 
stirred a jar of white tempera, look- 
ing a little unhappy. 

“Like to put in a line about your 
hoses in Saturday’s ad?” 

“Why—” He’s embarrassed, 
thought Dave, and I know why. A 
surge of anger rose in him. Goebel’s 
little ad, 30 agate lines! 

“Fact is, Dave, I think I’ll let the 
ads go for a while. You know how 
it is—people want hardware, they 
come to me. If they don’t, no ad’s 
going to pull ’em.” 

“I know,” Dave said. “What are 
you trying to do, John—talk your- 
self into something? Who called you 
—the big shot himself, or did you 
only rate a secretary?” 

Goebel stirred his paint faster. 
“Dave, I’m sorry about it, but I can’t 
heip it. He holds—well, anyway, I’m 
sorry. Far as the school goes, I ex- 
pect you're right. Only .. .” 

“Sure, John. No hard feelings at 
all. Still want that hose.” 

There were plenty of important 
men who had nothing to fear from 
Fenley. Professional men— Chis- 
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holm, or Dr. Target; men with in- 
fluence, like Principal Johnson. 
Judge Fremantle—any number of 
thinking people. They would cer- 
tainly see the need for speedy, con- 
certed action, if Wauhassee was to 
get a school instead of a hole in the 
ground. 

We'll form a committee, Dave 
thought; put a little pressure on 
Fenley. Stir up such a rumpus he'll 
have to back down. Trouble is, 
Fenley’s run this town too long; 
people just got the habit of letting 
him have his own way about every- 
thing. He couldn’t afford to lose his 
hold—and he would, when Wauhas- 
see saw what he was doing, unless 
he backed down fast. 

Dave walked a little faster. This 
was going to be a snap! Ads back 
next week; shouldn’t hurt too 
much... 

Abe McBride ambled from the 
Sweet Shop, probing thoughtfully 
with a toothpick, and nodded ami- 
ably. Dave, his only passenger, 


tinkled a nickel into the fare box, 
and the bus rounded the corner to 
Walnut. Farther up the hill, front 
yards became lawns, and Cleveland- 
era frame houses gave way to newer 
brick and stone. 

Dave swung off at Clintock Street 
and turned up the flagstone walk to 
Barnett Chisholm’s. The lawyer 
should be home; he usually worked 
mornings in his big study. He was, 
and received Dave cordially. Yes, 
he’d read the Leader, and agreed 
whole-heartedly. It would indeed be 
a wonderful thing for Wauhassee. A 
mine? Unthinkable! 

“I'm trying to form a committee 
of prominent citizens, Mr. Chisholm, 
to protest this strip mine scheme and 
try to get the university here. Nat- 
urally, I thought of you as its chair- 
man. You'll help, then?” 

The lawyer swung absently on his 
swivel chair, his handsome elderly 
face cautious. 

“Well, now, Starr, I don’t know. 
I’m terribly rushed—probably have 


to go down to the capital this week. 
Perhaps you’d better find someone 
with more time. What about Dr. 
Target?” He smiled a conspirator’s 
smile. “That old pirate has more 
time than brains.” Chisholm rose to 
his stately height and courteously— 
but with finality—opened the door. 
“T’d be glad to let you use my name. 
After all, a strip mine... Only I’m 
afraid I’m much too busy to lend 
active help.” 

Dr. Target was fussily indignant, 
bouncing in his consulting room 
chair. He would sign a petition. 

“My dear Starr, I know nothing 
about committees! Nothing! A phy- 
sician’s time is not his own, you 
know. Of course, you're right! 
You’re quite right! Speak to Fenley 
myself. Put it to a vote, perhaps...” 

Sure, Dave thought wearily. Get 
the council to authorize a vote. Go 
through the routine of asking an 
injunction preventing the sale to the 
electrical company. Try to get a 

(Continued on page 45) 





“Fact is, Dave, I think Ill let the ads 
go for awhile. You know how it is— 
people want hardware, they come to me.” 
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How 


does your 
traffic 
flow? 


Traflie control is now 


so complex it requires the 


same kind of specialized 
By FRANKLIN 


NE OF THE underlying causes of 
é ) the mounting toll of death and 
injury in traffic accidents across the 
nation is the lack of police and traf- 
fic personnel who are adequately 
trained. 

This has been substantiated by the 
fact that 30 states recently listed the 
need for better training of police 
personnel as the leading handicap 
to improved traffic law enforce- 
ment. 

In previous articles I have dis- 
cussed some of the aspects of traffic 
law enforcement, of education and 
of engineering. In this one, I will 
tell you something about the North- 
western University Traffic Institute 
and how its services may be of help 
to officials of your city who are re- 
sponsible for traffic law enforcement. 

As Kiwanians and active business 
and professional men, you know that 
this is an age of specialization. You 
realize that training is necessary to 
anyone who wants to do a workman- 
like job in almost any field. You 
know the educational opportunities 
which are offered in law, medicine, 
accounting and finance and many 
other specializations. 

The field of traffic law enforce- 
ment is no exception. Fortunate- 
ly, it has kept abreast of the times 
and has offered opportunities for 
specialized study to traffic police 
personnel. Many cities have taken 
advantage of facilities for training 
in obtaining instruction for their 
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own traffic police officers. Unfortu- 
nately, others have not. 

I hope you realize why training is 
necessary. Controlling your city’s 
traffic is a complex and expensive 
business. It grows more so each day. 
You can’t do the job properly with 
traffic police who have had no spe- 
cialized training. It takes skilled 
men to establish and maintain in- 
telligent programs of traffic control. 

Although Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute was the first and is 
the only school devoted wholly to 
the training of traffic police officers, 
training traffic officers is not its only 
function. Traffic research, publica- 
tion of traffic training texts, and 
training for traffic court judges and 
prosecutors, United States Army 
personnel and motor vehicle fleet 
supervisors also are included in its 
program. 

Here is how it started. Back in 
1933 the Evanston Police Depart- 
ment, cooperating with Northwest- 
ern University, offered a two-week 
training course for police officers of 
Evanston and surrounding cities. By 
1936 the courses were in such de- 
mand and the work of its training 
staff so widely known that several 
national organizations were inter- 
ested in helping Northwestern estab- 
lish the Traffic Institute as a full- 
time department. 

The purpose of the institute was 
to promote safer use of streets and 
highways through better traffic law 


educational training as engineering or any other profession. 


Director, Northwestern University Traffic Institute 


enforcement. Its immediate job was 
to train superior type police officers 
as effective administrators — men 
capable of planning and executing 
sound traffic control programs. 

Our philosophy was this. We be- 
lieved that accidents were simply 
symptoms or manifestations of mal- 
adjustments in traffic movement; that 
every accident was the result of one 
or more preventable causes. Our 
task was to train men to identify 
the causes of accidents in their cities, 
and to give them the know-how 
needed to remove them. 

The Traffic Institute is interested 
in seeing the police make arrests— 
but not indiscriminate arrests. It 
wants officers to make arrests where 
arrests will count—where it will re- 
duce the number of accidents. Its 
goal is to create near-ideal condi- 
tions where no arrests at all are 
necessary. 

Since 1933 nearly 2,000 traffic offi- 
cers and men working in allied traf- 
fic fields have been trained on the 
Northwestern campus. Thousands 
of others have received training at 
regional short courses held through- 
out the nation. 

But let’s get down to cases. If 
your city is actively interested in 
bettering its traffic situation, what 
can be done about it?- 

The police department is the key 
organization in a city’s fight against 
traffic deaths. It must be efficient if 
full benefits from engineering and 
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Visiting traffic officers from all parts of 


the country who are studying at Northwestern Traffic 


Institute observe a demonstration of modern procedure in 


making accurate accident reports. 


education are realized. To be effi- 
cient, the department’s men must be 
trained in modern methods of traf- 
fic control. Your club can help your 
police department obtain such train- 
ing. 

The best known course that we 
offer is the semester-long traffic po- 
lice administration course. Having 
traffic officers from your city receive 
instruction offered in this course will 
be especially beneficial, but it is not 
the only course which will help. The 
institute cooperates with the Traffic 
Division of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police in offering 
regional two-week training courses 
in all sections of the United States. 
Traffic officers from your city will 
benefit if they attend these courses 
and if your organization supports 
their efforts at reform when they 
return. 

Cost of the shorter courses, as well 
as the longer traffic police adminis- 
tration course, is small. If your de- 
partment does not have funds in its 
budget to send one or more men to 
these courses, try to find a way to 
supply the money. Your interest 
and assistance will be welcomed. 

The dates that such courses are 
offered are carried in most police 
publications. Announcement of them, 
as well as of the TPA courses, are 
sent to your police department. 

The traffic police administration 
course, originally nine months long, 
is the most complete. It is designed 
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for commanding officers, police train- 
ing directors and for the outstanding 
men in the department who may be 
expected to attain top-level positions 
of authority. Its purposes are varied 
and the officer who attends will be 
expected to develop a broad under- 
standing of the over-all traffic prob- 
lem and be able to plan and execute 
an effective traffic control program. 

In addition, the officer will be 
trained to pass that information on 
to his men. He must be able to 
encourage professional awareness 
and an interest in traffic police work. 
He should be able to secure the in- 
terest of his city in the work he is 
doing. 

About thirty men attend each of 
two courses held annually. Officers 
attending do so without cost to them- 
selves—and usually without much 
cost to their various departments. 
Sixteen $650 fellowships and the 
same number of $200 tuition scholar- 
ships are available for each course. 

The fellowships are awarded. to 
the eight municipal applicants con- 
sidered best qualified by the selec- 
tion board. As many as eight tuition 
scholarships go to qualified munici- 
pal officers. Awards are made on 
the same basis to qualified men 
among the state, provincial and 
county police officers. Additional 
officers may be certified as eligible 
to attend the course as tuition pay- 
ing students. 

Fellowships and scholarships for 


city officers are provided by the 
Kemper Foundation for Traffic 
Training. The Automotive Safety 
Foundation furnishes those for state, 
provincial and county police. 

Naturally enough, selection of of- 
ficers to attend the course is on a 
competitive basis. All applicants 
who meet primary requirements are 
given comprehensive examinations 
and are interviewed by members of 
the Traffic Institute staff. Outstand- 
ing candidates are certified to an 
impartial board for final selection. 
The board includes representatives 
of Northwestern University, the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of 
Police and the two fellowship-donat- 
ing foundations. 

Our Traffic Institute instructors 
are qualified by both special train- 
ing and practical experience. They 
represent agencies encompassing the 
entire field of traffic control and 
safety. They include institute staff 
members, most of whom are former 
municipal and state police officers, 
members of the IACP Traffic Divi- 
sion staff, Northwestern University 
faculty members, police and other 
traffic officials, and representatives 
of other leading safety organizations. 

If you plan to do something about 
your city’s traffic problem you should 
endeavor to have at least one officer 
from your department enrolled in the 
Traffic Institute’s semester courses. 
If your department cannot spare a 
man for that period of time, make 
it possible for your chief to send 
officers to regional two-week courses 
sponsored by the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police and in 
which the institute staff participates. 

These shorter courses are offered 
in all sections of the United States 
each year. They offer instruction in 
basic traffic control subjects. Grad- 
uates return to duty with increased 
knowledge and skill and are better 
fitted to train personnel, and to plan 
and supervise operations. When of- 
fered at Northwestern semi-annually 
the courses are increased to three 
weeks in length. 

Kiwanians also should determine 
whether any of the police depart- 
ment personnel has received insti- 
tute training at a previous date. In 
many instances the full benefits of 
training are not passed on to the city 
because the department’s budget, 
will not permit inauguration of cor- 
rective practices, or because the 
public isn’t interested. Traffic polic- 
ing is hard work. Your police de- 
partment is not inclined to break its 
back giving you a good enforcement 

(Continued on page 46) 
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WHISTLE STOP @ How long has it been since you 
passed a man or a boy whistling on the street? Is 
whistling a lost art? No man whistles when he is un- 
happy. Every whistler is a happy and contented man. 
Is it possible that in these parlous times none of us 
is happy? 

There is good psychology in the 
thought that if a man cultivates a 
smile and wears it on his face, it is 
only a short time until he is happy 
and smiling inside as well as outside. 

Is it not possible that if a man 
acquires the habit of whistling, he 
may also acquire the habit of feel- 
ing as cheerful as he sounds? 

The song leaders in Kiwanis should do something 
about this. Whistling is not a lost art. But it is a lost 
habit, and a fine habit it was. How about our Kiwanis 
song leaders including one whistling number on the 
program each week? In a few months we might re- 
establish the old boyhood habit of whistling, and as 
good habits as well as bad habits are contagious, we 
might re-establish whistling on this continent. 

It is worth a try. Some of us oldsters whose dentures 
have spoiled our whistling might re-learn under new 
conditions, and with our whistles restored, we might 
have a bit of our youth renewed with the restoration. 

I'll whistle if you will! 





Pauline Mayo says that there were once 
things people could not talk about, and now 
they can’t talk about anything else. 


ATTENDANCE @ The despair of all the great fra- 
ternities is the “button wearer.” The average lodge of 
fifteen hundred members is lucky indeed if it has an 
average attendance of one hundred and fifty. With only 
a ten per cent attendance at regular meetings, they must 
resort to “refreshments,” to ladies’ nights, to past officers’ 
nights and entertainment of every 
description. They have no money- Yoslibe Lost on thee y,, 
power problem, but a seemingly in- a f 
surmountable man-power problem. 
Recognizing this condition, Ki- 
wanis adopted the wise plan of en- 
forced attendance. If a Kiwanian 
misses four consecutive meetings 
without a legitimate excuse, he 
automatically ceases to be a member of the club. This 
wise provision has done much to surmount the difficulty 
of non-attendance, but unless the rule is rigidly en- 





forced by every club, the potency of the policy is 
nullified. 

It is proverbial that the first symptom of a Kiwanis 
casualty is slack attendance. A properly functioning 
membership committee keeps a watchful eye on the 
attendance of every member, realizing that if his at- 
tendance begins to fall off, he will soon be a lost mem- 
ber. Calling on the careless member and finding out 
the cause of his failure to attend is the duty of this 
committee. Many a good Kiwanian has been saved 
by this small attention. 

But the rule should always be enforced. The man who 
does not attend the meetings of his Kiwanis club gains 
nothing by having his name listed among the member- 
ship, and his club gains nothing. Hew to the line re- 
gardless of the prominence of the member, and your 
club will be better off in the long run. It never hurts 
a tree to lop off its dead branches. 


It is good to send your child to church. 
It is better to go with him. Your example is the 
most important influence in your child’s life. 


TREES ©@ Here then is a twice told tale. There was 
a Kiwanis club in one of the smaller cities along the 
Gulf coast. Some of the members were bewailing the 
fact that clearing the land and the fence corners had 
cut down the many wild pecan trees from which the 
small boys of their youth had had lots of fun gathering 
nuts in the autumn. 

With proper Kiwanis spirit, they 
decided to do something about it, 
so they began to carry a handful of 
pecans in their pockets and when 
they were driving in the country 
and saw a likely fence corner, they 
would stop and dig a hole and plant 
a few pecans for the benefit of 
future generations of small boys. 

One Kiwanian had seen a good spot and stopped his 
car, and was digging his hole in a fence corner. A 
friend driving by saw him and stopped to inquire what 
he was up to. The Kiwanian explained and his friend 
laughed heartily. “Do you know how long it will be 
before that tree will bear nuts?” he demanded. The 
Kiwanian replied, “No, I don’t know, but I do know 
that the tree I am planting will bear nuts long before 
the tree you are not planting!” 

For the Kiwanis club which is seeking something con- 
structive to do, there are few things which give as 
gratifying results as tree planting. The visitor approach- 
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ing your town will have a better opinion of the people 
who live there if the roadside is lined with fine shade 
trees. 

Near every town are abandoned fields where erosion 
has taken away the top soil. Plant them with trees! 
As a community project, it is easy to enlist the enthu- 
siastic assistance of school boys and other interested 
citizens. It is fun to plant a tree, and there is a deep 
satisfaction in watching it grow to maturity. 

For trees along the highways, fruit trees are the best 
bet. They are not only good shade trees, but things of 
great beauty when in blossom. They make happy homes 
for the birds which are such important members of 
your community, and they are great fun for the young- 
sters when the fruit ripens. 

For sandy waste land and eroded hillsides, the best 
trees are conifers like pine and cedar. They hold the 
water back from the washes, stop the erosion and pre- 
vent floods in the small streams in the vicinity. 

Baby trees can be raised in a nursery or can be bought 
for small sums. Sometimes the State Forest Service can 
supply them. Then a tree planting day publicized in the 
community will bring out a host of willing helpers. The 
Garden Club will call your name blessed, and 4-H Clubs, 
Boy Scouts and Future Farmers will visualize the future 
beauty of the trees they help you plant. 


Absence makes the heart grow fonder— 
but not of Kiwanis! 


WE MUST ©® Briefly sketched, the participation of 
the United States in the late wars is as follows. When 
the first World War was declared, Canada promptly 
and properly joined with her mother country, but the 
United States stayed out too long and finally went in 
under home protest. 

At the end of that war, we got 
our soldiers home as soon as pos- 
sible and rejected Woodrow Wilson’s 
League of Nations. We went back to 
our isolationism policy inherited 
from George Washington. 

It was the same thing over again 
in the second World War. We stayed 
out until we were forced in by Pearl 
Harbor. We fought on to victory and then we tried 
the great experiment again. We formed the equivalent 
of the old League of Nations, and it was just as if we 
had tossed a dozen hydrophobic dogs into a box with 
twice that many kittens. The United Nations has been 
and is a dog fight, and there is no authority for any 
one nation to police the fight. 

Now we find ourselves teetering again between isola- 
tionism and being the police force of the world. To 
quote Bugs Baer, it has been more than two years since 
V-day, and we still have to face X, Y and Z-day. 

Shall we isolate ourselves from all save the English 
speaking peoples? Shall we join with them to police the 
world, protecting the weak nations from the predatory 
strong ones? Shall we shilly-shally somewhere between 
the two? 

No matter what course the English speaking peoples 
take, there is one great “must.” If we are to be isola- 
tionists, we must build up the greatest defense force the 
world has ever known, in order to scare off attack. If 
we are to be the police force of the world, we must be 
the strongest power in the world. 

The next war is not going to be a war of infantry 
charges with bayonets flashing. It is going to be a war 
of scientific destruction rained from the skies; it is going 
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to be so rapid and so complete that few losers will sur- 
vive to tell about it. 

We must not only have all the destructive and pro- 
tective weapons our scientists and mechanical geniuses 
can design, but we must have more of them than all the 
rest of the world combined. 

There is no middle ground. Such preparation will cost 
gigantic sums and increase taxes to a new high, but it 
will not cost half as much as was wasted in our hasty 
and almost too late preparation for the last two wars. 

The other factor which makes this gigantic prepara- 
tion program desirable is the millions of lives of our 
young men it will save. It is no longer a matter of self- 
defense—it is defense against annihilation. It is the old 
law of the jungle to eat or be eaten. Leagues of Na- 
tions or United Nations are predestined failures so long 
as they are impotent to back up their decisions. 

The man who studies today’s conditions knows that 
we already have an infiltration of enemies living among 
us. They are ready at any time to frustrate and defeat 
every step toward world peace and understanding, with 
the hope of making our republican form of government 
lose face. We had an example at Bogota when we were 
working for hemispheric solidarity. We recognize it in 
every strike and every riot in this country. 

There is only one hope for future peace, and that is 
in our building the greatest air force and the greatest 
scientific force in the world—greater than the combined 
air forces and scientific forces of the rest of the world. 

These are harsh words, but these are harsh times. 
There is no use trying to pet a hornet. 


A parking lot attendant is a fellow 
who gets a big bang out of his business. 


INCORPORATE ©@ Did you know that if the diving 
board is defective in that swimming pool your Kiwanis 
club built for the youngsters of your town, and it should 
break and injure a child, every individual member of 
your club would be liable for a suit brought in behalf 
of the injured child? 

Your Kiwanis club may send a 
group of children to a summer camp 
in a truck. If that truck should be 
wrecked and careless driving be 
proved in a damage suit in behalf 
of one or more injured children, 
every individual member of your 
club would be liable for the damages 
awarded by the court. 

If you sponsored a football or baseball game for Ki- 
wanis charities and the grandstand collapsed, a suit 
might be brought by the injured. If the suit were suc- 
cessful, every member of ycur club would be liable to 
the last dollar awarded. 

All this liability can be avoided if you will incorpo- 
rate your club. In most states and provinces, a non- 
profit corporation like a Kiwanis club is liable only to 
the extent of the assets of the corporation. In others, 
only the officers of the corporation are liable. 

It is certainly the part of wisdom for every Kiwanis 
club to call in its lawyer members and ask them to 
prepare articles of incorporation in accordance with the 
laws of the state or province. 

In all parts of our two countries, the laws favor non- 
profit organizations formed for charitable and welfare 
purposes, and it is the part of wisdom for every club 
to take advantage of these laws and relieve its members 
from personal responsibility. 
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SUCCESS 


The high school library was 





only a makeshift until 


the Tom’s River club went to work on it. 


By EDGAR N., FINCK Principal, Dover Township Public Schools; 


rywey came, they saw and were 
| conquered. It happened when 
the Toms River, New Jersey, Kiwa- 
nis club held a meeting in the high 
school cafeteria. After a good meal, 
good singing and _ entertainment, 
members of the club were invited to 
inspect the new school library. It was 
a makeshift affair with little or no 
furniture and few books. It had 
come into being because a bunch of 
enthusiastic teen-agers were deter- 


Above: Jean Hankins, President of the Library Club, So they really went to work in 
inspects bronze plaque commemorating establishment of library. teams of two, canvassing the entire 
Below: Librarian Bessie McLean explains use of an encyclopedia. community for book money, not dis- 


















Past President, Kiwanis Club of Toms River, N. J. 


mined to establish a library in their usual Kiwanis meeting the entire 
school. club went to the school in a body 
So impressed with the youngsters’ to assemble the furniture. Coats 
initiative were the Kiwanians that were shed; hammers rang; screw 
following the tour of inspection one drivers whined and at length all the 
Kiwanian offered to contribute $500; shiny new furniture gleamed in 
another $50; another $25; and an-_ proper place. Perspiring Kiwanians 
other $100. A committee was organ- sat around, smoked, and admired 
ized and without too much effort their handiwork. It really was 
$3,000 was raised. beautiful. But as one Kiwanian 
Furniture was ordered and de- noted, “One thing is lacking here. 
livered. Then one night after the We have shelf space for at least 
5,000 books and only 500 to fill it. 

The job’s only half done.” 


carded books from attics! Another 
$3,000 was collected and the Board 
of Education agreed to supply a 
trained librarian for a job which had 
now outgrown its student sponsors. 
Today the Toms River School Li- 
brary boasts 15,000 volumes, a daily 
circulation of about 300 and a most 
efficient librarian. The Library Club, 
composed of teen-agers and respon- 
sible for the library idea, supplies 
indispensable help. Students open 
the room at eight o’clock and assist 
throughout the day until closing 
time, 5:30 p.m. 
_ Splendid educational opportunity 
for thousands of pupils, isn’t it? All 
because a bunch of teen-agers had 
a good idea back in 1926 and loyal 
Kiwanians gave them outstanding 
support, THE END 
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MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN Kiwanians of Marquette, 
Michigan, are cooperating with the Marquette 
County authorities in the rehabilitation program for 
the tubercular patients at Morgan Heights Sana- 
torium. A work shop has been set up at the Sana- 
torium so that patients may be given the oppor- 
tunity to learn a different trade before they are 
dismissed. It has been proven that when patients 
leave the Sanatorium it is best for them to go into 
a different line of work since in most cases the old 
jobs were detrimental to their health. The work 
shop equipped with various types of machinery 
will give patients who may be up and around for 
a few months before going home an opportunity to 
test their skills, perfect others and make them feel 
capable of doing creative work. All work is done 
under careful supervision and the patients’ physi- 
cal capacity is learned accurately. 





President Lorenzo Favreau of the St. Laurent, Montreal 
club is shown here presenting a check for $1,000 to Mrs. 
Jean Raymond, president of the BCG Clinic. 


TEMPLE CITY, CALIFORNIA It was the Temple City 
Kiwanis club’s float that won first place in Temple 
City’s Camelia Day celebration. The members of 
the club built and decorated the float themselves 
using over 500 camelias. 


COSHOCTON, OHIO A new $600 Bell and Howell mo- 
tion picture projector, including a sound projector 
and a new screen, was presented to Coshocton 
high school recently by Kiwanians of Coshocton. 
The projector was purchased with the proceeds of 
the “Headin’ Hollywood” stage production which 
was sponsored by the Kiwanians. At a special as- 
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sembly meeting of the student body, Robert Brun- 
ning, immediate past president of the Coshocton 
club, made the presentation to F. E. Puderbaugh, 
principal of the Coshocton high school, who ac- 
cepted it on behalf of the school and student body. 
Later during the assembly program, the film, “The 
House I Live In,” a show on tolerance, was pre- 
sented using the new equipment. 


GEORGETOWN, DELAWARE Members of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee of the Georgetown club 
train school boys in the art of woodcraft and fur- 
niture refinishing. 


WILLIAMSON, WEST VIRGINIA A big boost to the 
Williamson Kiwanis club’s underprivileged child 
fund was obtained through the 12th annual inde- 
pendent basketball tournament sponsored by Wil- 
liamson Kiwanians. Dr. Sylvan H. Bank, chairman 
of the club’s athletic committee, reported that the 
net profit to the club from this event will range 
between $900 and $1,000. Funds realized from the 
tournament will be used exclusively for underpriv- 
ileged child work. 


YARMOUTH, NOVA SCOTIA The Committee on the 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims of the 
Yarmouth Club has devised a plan whereby each 
Saturday every family in Yarmouth is reminded 
to attend church the next day. The committee has 
designed milk bottle caps bearing an attractively 
designed inscription “Attend the Church of Your 
Choice.” The milk bottle caps have been designed, 
purchased and distributed by Yarmouth Kiwanians 
and are used each Saturday by all milk distributors 
on deliveries of milk to Yarmouth consumers. 


VINELAND, NEW JERSEY The Support of Churches 
in Their Spiritual Aims Committee of the Vineland 
club has compiled a booklet which they present to 
each newcomer of Vineland. The booklet is a re- 
ligious directory listing all ministers, their addresses 
and telephone numbers. And so far as possible a 
listing of time and place of all regular church serv- 
ices and meetings held in Vineland. It is the hope 
of the Kiwanians that this project will encourage 
new citizens to attend churches of their choice 
sooner and partake in community activities with a 
greater feeling of welcome than heretofore. 


CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY Kiwanians of Clayton have 
secured a supervisor to conduct outdoor playground 
activities during the school vacation period. 
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BILLINGS, MONTANA’ A desire to promote interna- 
tional goodwill prompted a recent activity of the 
Billings, Montana Kiwanis club. The club spon- 
sored a “Hands Across the Border” luncheon for 
the University of Alberta, Eastern Montana State 
Normal School and Rocky Mountain College bas- 
ketball teams. A similar luncheon was sponsored 
in 1947. The club also joined other organizations 
in sending Eastern Montana State Normal School 
students to the University of Alberta for an inter- 
national student conference. In like manner the 
Edmonton Kiwanis Club entertained the Eastern 
Montana State Normal School basketball squad and 
student delegation. This activity created a ready 
and enthusiastic response from the members of the 
clubs and from the students of both colleges. Need- 
less to say, the International College Student Con- 
ference was a complete success. This wholesome 
and active interest in youth made the athletic re- 
lations between the two schools infinitely more than 
just a basketball game. Sincere and prompt sup- 
port of our youth and the development of better 
international understanding should, it would seem, 
occupy a high priority on the Kiwanis agenda. 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK The Music Committee of 
the Binghamton club is sponsoring a series of con- 
certs by the Triple Cities Symphony Orchestra. 
This orchestra is composed of a group of young 
individuals who have studied music for a great 
many years and who have never had an opportunity 
to play in an organized public appearance. The pur- 
pose of this series of concerts is to bring some good 
music to the Triple cities and to encourage these 
young people to continue with their musical careers. 


SWEDESBORO, NEW JERSEY The boy scout troop 
sponsored by Swedesboro Kiwanians are receiving 
excellent instructions in first aid. The Kiwanians 
have secured an instructor to teach the boys for a 
six week period. 


KEYPORT, NEW JERSEY When members of the VFW 
post in Keyport appealed to the Kiwanis club for 
financial assistance in expanding facilities of the 
free teen-age Canteen which they operate every 
Saturday night at their headquarters, they were met 


TORONTO, 


with a willing response. The canteen attendance 
had increased to the point where it was necessary 
for the post to enlarge the facilities. The solution 
appeared to be in equipping the basement as a 
game room. This would siphon off the non-dancers 
from the main floor and while providing added com- 
fort for dancing, at the same time would make for 
a more varied recreational program. The cost of 
the renovation was estimated at $2,000, which the 
VFW could not finance without aid. The Kiwanians 
immediately went to work. They appointed a com- 
mittee headed by Harvey G. Hartman to study the 
program in detail. Losing no time the committee 
began a house-to-house canvass of Keyport’s 5,000 
residents. The public response was excellent and 
at the end of one week the goal had been over- 
subscribed by $200. 

LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS Kiwanians of Lake Forest 
contributed $100 to provide clothing when fire 
destroyed the girls’ dormitory at Ridge Farm Home 
for underprivileged children. 


ONTARIO A Junior Hockey League is 
being sponsored by Toronto Kiwanians. Over 600 
boys are provided with free supervision and instruc- 
tion by the Kiwanians. 


RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY Kiwanians of Ridgewood 

sponsoring a safety campaign for children 
bicycle riders. Plans call for issuance of safety 
rules, checking and registering bikes, etc. From 
all indications the number of casualties will be 
greatly reduced. 

CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA’ The Claremont, Califor- 
nia Kiwanis club has taken an active part in the 
acquisition and development of Claremont Me- 
morial park. About two years ago the voters of the 
city authorized a $100,000 bond issue for the pur- 
chasing of twe centrally located city blocks for park 
purposes. Although located in the heart of the resi- 
dential district the property had never been sub- 
divided and was partially improved with a citrus 
grove. The purchase of the property exhausted the 
bond issue so development has been entirely by 
contributions of time, labor and money. First the 
old citrus grove had to be removed. This was done 
by a contest among civic organizations each of 


are 


Thirty-one Claremont, California Kiwanians gathered for an afternoon of hard labor at the work party which was 
organized for the purpose of clearing and developing Claremont Memorial Park. 
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which was assigned certain trees for removal. Ki- 
wanis finished their share first. 

The Kiwanis elub assumed the task of clearing, 
grading and planting a large semi-circular portion 
of the park which lies directly in front of the mag- 
nificent Mediterranean style residence on the prop- 
erty which has been converted into a community 
building. Well over half of the club members have 
given one or more afternoons to this work. Some 
members have put in as many as ten full days of 
labor. In addition, members furnished trucks, trac- 
tors and other heavy equipment. 


ROME, GEORGIA One hundred and twenty young boys 
of Rome, Georgia, are looking forward to a happy 
vacation at the YMCA Camp at Bremen, Georgia. 
This is the result of a concert and dance sponsored 
by Kiwanians of Rome featuring Carmen Cavallaro 
and his band. Through this event the Kiwanians 
raised $2,500 and all of this amount will be used 
in underprivileged child work. 


ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA Kiwanians of Albert Lea 
played an important part in the sponsorship of the 
recent Swine Institute Program in conjunction with 
the annual Minnesota State Spring Barrow Show, 
an event that brings hundreds of farmers into the 
community each year. The club’s agricultural com- 
mittee, under the guidance of Lloyd Kepple, was 
responsible for a well planned institute program 
headed by the Hon. Joseph H. Ball, United States 
Senator from Minnesota, who was the featured 
speaker. Senator Ball was introduced to the audi- 
ence by Bennett O. Knudson, Past International 
President. 

Another feature of the institute was a panel dis- 
cussion “Profitable Modern Day Swine Production” 
headed by Prof. P. E. Miller, Director, Minnesota 
Agricultural Extension Service. The open discus- 
sion on swine production brought many valuable 
points to light and the comments of the experts 
proved most interesting. 


RENO, NEVADA Kiwanians of Reno, Nevada, are very 
much interested in the children of the State Or- 
phans Home. The Kiwanians have each selected 
several children to which they give special atten- 
tion such as sending them birthday cards, greeting 
cards, during the various seasons, corresponding 
with them and inviting them to be guests at their 
homes over holidays and weekends. The purpose 
of this project is to give the boys and girls the 
feeling that they are valuable members of society 
and have not been forgotten. 

ST. FRANCISVILLE, ILLINOIS Fifty shade trees have 

been planted along Main Street in St. Francisville. 

These trees were placed there by Kiwanians in 

memory of the boys who lost their lives in World 

War II. 


FAIRLINGTON, VIRGINIA The Agricultural Commit- 
tee of the Fairlington, Virginia club recently made 
a survey of club members to ascertain the number 
of them interested in the possibility of vegetable 
gardens for this year. 


GRANDBY, QUEBEC During a period of one month 
Kiwanians of Granby distributed more than 5,000 
half pints of milk to undernourished school children. 
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These youngsters were the happy winners in the Easter 
egg hunt sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Alice, Texas. 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND The Kiwanis Club of An- 
napolis recently presented a glass showcase, stand 
and other equipment to a young blind man who 
will sell cigars, cigarettes and confections in a local 
building. The Kiwanians also presented the young 
man with a substantial cash wedding gift, as the 
young man was recently married to a blind young 
lady. This man was blinded during the war while 
serving as a seaman in the Merchant Marine. 


POMPTON LAKES, NEW JERSEY The Pompton Lakes 
club’s committee on Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims recently sponsored a one-third of a 
page illustrated ad in a local paper in cooperation 
with the battle against intolerance. The ad was 
called “Typhoid Mary starts her day” and told of 
the terrible harms done by detrimental statements 
regarding race, creed or color. 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians of Franklin 
are cooperating in Pennsylvania’s Safety Campaign 
and Safe Drivers League and will sign up and 
distribute the stickers indicating the driver’s pledge 
of safe driving. 


SEAFORD, DELAWARE Solely through contributions 
from the club members, the Kiwanis Club of Sea- 
ford was able to give substantial aid in paying off 
the mortgage on the home of a local World War II 
veteran. The veteran is now totally disabled from 
wounds received in service. 


BERNARDSVILLE, NEW JERSEY Kiwanians of Ber- 
nardsville have been victorious in their efforts to 
secure special films for children which are shown 
at the local theater every Saturday afternoon. 
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CAPITOL HILL, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA When 
President Charles W. Armstrong visited the Capitol 
Hill, Oklahoma City club recently he came just in 
time to dedicate the club’s new Kiwanis Youth Cen- 
ter Building. The Youth Center project was or- 
ganized back in 1944 when Kiwanian L. E. Wylie 
was club president. The club at that time purchased 
eleven lots for the youth center location. The loca- 
tion is ideal for a youth center since it is just four 


blocks from Capitol Hill Junior High school and 





When Dr. Charles W. Armstrong visited the Capitol Hill. 
Oklahoma City club, he received a citation from Okla- 


homa’s Governor Roy J. Turner. Left to right: Paul K. 
Leonhard, Past District Secretary; Walter V. Bowman, Dis- 
trict Governor: L. E. Wylie; Dr. Armstrong; G. R. Me- 
Alpine; Coxie Stark, Past District Governor; Hon. Roy J. 
Turner: Ed L. Hisel, Past District Governor; George Cope- 
land; Tom Z. Wright, District Executive Secretary; Charles 


E. Dierker and R. R. Ritter. 


seven blocks from the senior high school. It is in 
the center of a large population area of boys and 
girls. 

Government restrictions on building was such 
that it was 1947 before actual construction could be 
started, but during 1945 and 1946 when Paul K. 
Leonhard and William Haller were club presidents 
money was saved towards the project and construc- 
tion was started when Coxie Stark was president 
in 1947. 

One of the things about the project of which the 
Capitol Hill Kiwanians are especially proud is that 
no appeal was made to the public at any time for 
funds for the project. It has never lost its Kiwanis 
identity, it was built, financed, owned and oper- 
ated by the Kiwanians and is a $50,000 Kiwanis 
activity monument dedicated to the youth of Capi- 
tol Hill. 


NORTH SHORE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS A $500 Sound- 
master projector, amplifier, screen and film were 
donated to the Uptown Chicago Boys Club by mem- 
bers of the North Shore Kiwanis club. 


UNION TOWNSHIP, NEW JERSEY Kiwanians of Union 
Township purchased 100 tickets for a Newark Bears 
baseball game which they presented to the boy 
scouts of their town. 


CORNING, NEW YORK The Corning area has been 
made more Kiwanis conscious through a Corning 
club project which resulted in the club donating 
combination AM-FM radio receivers to eight pub- 
lic and parochial schools of the community. The 
gifts give nearly 2,000 children an opportunity to 
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expand their educational facilities since the Corn- 
ing FM radio station, WKNP, cooperated with the 
club and expanded its hours of operation so schools 
would be able to hear the daily Empire School of 
the Air program. 

A special program marked the presentation of 
radios to the schools. Eight representatives attended 
the Kiwanis luncheon at which President Edwin A. 
Cook presided. Walter Valerius, a club member 
and station manager of WKNP, opened the meeting 
and through the medium of a tape recorder dis- 
cussed the radio project and what it would mean to 
Corning schools. All of the school officials expressed 
enthusiasm for the radio program and the part 
Kiwanis is playing in making it available to local 
schools. 


CARMI, ILLINOIS Carmi Kiwanians backed the March 
of Dimes Campaign by raising about $130 an hour 
during their Saturday drive. Kiwanians were ‘sta- 
tioned at various points on the sidewalks of Carmi 
and at the end of the day they found they had 
collected $530 for this worthy purpose. 


BASSETT, VIRGINIA Five thousand trees were pur- 
chased by the Kiwanis Club of Bassett and will be 
planted in and around the community of Bassett 
under the direction of the State Reforestation Pro- 
gram. 

NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE Kiwanians of Nashua are 
preparing for the summer season. They have re- 
cently secured Miss Betsy Parker as swimming in- 
structor for Nashua Municipal Pool for the 1948 
season. 


BERNARDS TOWNSHIP, NEW JERSEY The first proj- 
ect of this newly organized club was recently .com- 
pleted when the Kiwanians purchased 27 Safety 
Patrol rain outfits for the Township schools. 


MONROE, MICHIGAN Kiwanians of Monroe recently 
spent almost $10,000 in improving the Kiwanis 
playfield. 


International Presidents meet as Dr. Charles W. Armstrong 
shakes hands with H. S. Strawn, President, Civitan Inter- 
national. 
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ONT LET the phrase “public re- 

lations” bother you. You've 
been a public relations man all your 
life. 

Perhaps the most extended, and 
the best organized, campaign in pub- 
lic relations was carried on when you 
knew she was the one you wanted to 
marry ... and you wanted her fam- 
ily to like you and you wanted her 
friends to like you, and you wanted 
her to believe you were something 
good to belong to. 

Anything you do or say to make 
an impression on somebody about 
yourself, your firm, or your Kiwanis 
club is public relations at work. It’s 
good public relations if the impres- 
sion is good. It’s bad public relations 
if the impression is bad. The whole 
thing is just that simple. 

Take the clothes you wear .. . the 
jokes you tell... the way you use 
the King’s English . . . the people you 
go around with ... the way you han- 
dle your employees, your customers, 
your friends. In any case, your pub- 
lic relations is working for you or 
against you. 

In Kiwanis, it’s what you say to 
the man next door about your club 
program today. The pride in your 
voice when you tell your butcher 
about little Johnny Jones, who’s now 
making straight A’s since your Ki- 
wanis committee fixed up his eyes. 
The report you give Farmer Jones 
across your store counter about what 
your agriculture committee is plan- 
ning next Spring. Or what you tell 
your golf foursome at the 19th hole 
about the new books your vocational 
guidance committee is putting in the 
high school library. 

It’s all public relations! Good or 
bad, planned or without purpose, 
measurable or not. 

My point is: We are all public re- 
lations men . . . for ourselves, our 
firm and for our Kiwanis club. 

But generally speaking, we’re an 
organizing people. We've discovered 
we can reach more people and avoid 
a hit or miss handling if we organize 
our public relations. We decide what 
we want somebody to think or do 
about something. We set up the “ma- 
chinery” to work for just that out- 
come. 

in Kiwanis, for instance, we ap- 
point a committee on public rela- 
tions. We name a chairman. We find 
a man with great imagination and 
enthusiasm for Kiwanis. He has the 
time. He has the “know-how” for 
using the press, the radio, the store 
window, and other public places. He 
never forgets that the more people 
you reach, the more impressions you 
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make. He knows that everybody 
doesn’t read the newspaper or listen 
to the radio or pass along the North 
street sign. 

But he does know that if he uses 
every medium available to him... 
telling the people about Kiwanis in 
a variety of ways day-after-day ... 
a constant and continuing story of 
Kiwanis aims and accomplishments 
... that story will eventually make 
a terrific impact on the whole com- 
munity mind. 

Let me stress this “know-how.” 

Your public relations chairman 
knows that a 100-word story studded 
with local names doing local Ki- 
wanis service is worth a full column 
of dull prose about Kiwanis objec- 
tives. And, what is more, the 100- 
word story wiil be printed, and the 
other may reach the wastebasket. 

He knows that a single quotation 
from today’s club speech about a 
juvenile delinquency condition in the 
paper’s community will soothe the 
harassed nerves of the news editor, 
but that a tedious and prolonged ac- 
count of the same speech stands a 
good chance of being pushed aside 
for lack of time to edit. 

This public relations man goes to 
his local radio station with a Kiwanis 


program idea all worked out, per- 
haps already on script. He doesn’t 
ask merely for “time’—rather he 
presents the program manager with 
a sparkling program idea that will 
add, not drive away, listeners. 

This man you name as chairman 
will be “hipped” on the idea that the 
best Kiwanis public relations, as it 
does for any organization, begins at 
home with the individual club mem- 
ber or employee. 

This chairman sets about to “ham- 
mer home” the Kiwanis story to 
members themselves. So that he can 
know that he'll have working for 
him, not only the press and radio... 
not only road signs and store win- 
dows but 75 good men, all 
Kiwanians, using friends and influ- 
encing people for the organization. 

Any good public relations man 
knows that the cumulative effects of 
all these individual efforts, along with 
his organized media, very definitely 
and enduringly, though impercept- 
ibly at first, leave on the community 
mind the impression that Kiwanis 
is fine and genuine . . . that it lifts 
the level of living in a community 

. and that a Kiwanian is never 
to be found taking the other side 
of the road when there is a cause 
that needs his personal effort. 

Yes, the big need for a good public 
relations program in a local Kiwanis 
club is a good man .. . a million-dol- 
lar guy. And his only cost will be 
the time and effort it takes a club 
president to find him. 

And when he goes to work, the re- 
sults will delight the mental palate 
of every club member. There'll be 
readable newspaper stories and look- 
able pictures in the local press. 
There'll be listenable programs on 
the local radio. Evidences of Ki- 
wanis imagination and efforts will be 
popping up all around the commu- 
nity .. . lifting a little higher the 
shoulders of club members because 
they see what “they’ve” done. 

Public relations begins “at home” 

. in your own club, your own of- 
fice or place of business. It can be a 
planned campaign, a blueprinted ef- 
fort, starting. from some place and 
going very perceptibly to another. 
Or it can be left to its own haphaz- 
ard, first-this-then-that, course, with 
no one in the driver’s seat. 

Public relations is a function of 
management. Setting up a responsi- 
bility for a public relations program 
is the responsibility of a Kiwanis 
club president. The public relations 
chairman, Mr. Kiwanis President, is 
your “good right arm.” Don’t tie that 
arm behind your back. THE END 
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WAS WALKING down the main business street in my 
I town the other day when a stranger asked me where 
he could go to get his watch repaired. I pointed out a 
jewelry store and continued on my way. Half a block 
later, a woman asked me where the nearest drug store 
was. 

I was thinking of these two inquiries by strangers 
after I got back to my office, and suddenly I realized 
that not so many years ago no stranger would have 
had to ask me those questions. I pictured Main Street 
of my native town as it was when I was a boy. A 
stranger, even if he couldn’t read a word, would have 
been able to pick out ten or twelve business houses 
simply by looking down the street. 

The man who needed his watch fixed would have 
seen the huge wooden watch hanging out over the side- 
walk in front of the jewelry store. Its painted hand 
would be set at twenty minutes after eight. All those 
big watch signs had their hands set at that time. Legend 
had it that it was to commemorate the time at which 
Lincoln was shot in Ford’s Theatre in Washington. 

No one would have had to ask me where the drug 
store was on Main Street because across the street she 
would have seen the huge wooden imitation of a mortar 
and pestle hanging out over the sidewalk in front of 
the pharmacy. If the modern drug store had an over- 
head, over the sidewalk sign, it would doubtless be a 
four-foot imitation of a tuna fish salad sandwich, to 
commemorate the sad occasion on which the young 
pharmaceutical graduate failed in his state board ex- 
amination because he flunked in the preparation of tuna 
fish salad sandwiches. 

Joking aside, we should remember that the old time 
pharmacist was pretty much self taught, while every 
pharmacist today is a college trained man who has 
passed rigid state board examinations, and is much less 
likely to fill your quinine prescription with morphine. 

If the stranger in my town wanted cigars, cigarettes 
or a plug of old-fashioned eating tobacco, all he had to 
do was glance down toward the end of the block where 
Big Chief, the cigar store Indian, stood on his little 
wheeled platform holding out a handful of cigars in 
one hand, and a tommyhawk in the other. 

If our stranger had a toothache, one glance would have 
been enough to direct him to the dentist, even if he 
hadn't listened for a youngster’s yelling in those before- 
novocain days. At the foot of the stairs below the 
dentist's office was a set of artificial teeth which a grown 
man could hardly reach around. You couldn’t say they 
were pretty, but they certainly left no doubt in any- 
one’s mind that there was a dentist upstairs. 

If our visitor had lost his glasses on the way to our 
town, he would have wasted no time finding a place to 
buy a new pair. In front of the local optometrist’s of- 
fice he would have seen a conventionalized pair of 
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wooden glasses three feet in length, with big eyes look- 
ing north on one side and south on the other in search 
of a patient in need of eye service. 

If he needed a shave, he would have had equal ease 
in locating the barber shop with its striped red, white 
and blue pole. It is popularly supposed that the white 
represents the lather the barber spreads on your face; 
the red is the blood you shed from the nicks he makes 
in your neck, and the blue indicates how you feel when 
he charges you a dollar for a haircut and fifty cents for 
a shave! But all of us would rather pay fifty cents for 
a shave in a modern sanitary barber shop than a dime 
in one of the old-fashioned ones where you got a case 
of impetigo free with every shave. 

If our visitor was short of money and wanted a quick 
loan, there were the three golden balls hanging in front 
of the pawnbroker’s. We kids were told that the three 
golden balls indicated the odds against you. If you bor- 
rowed twenty-five on your watch, it was three to one 
you would never get it back again. 

No list of this kind would be complete without one 
other sign, although it came out only in the early spring, 
before the pussywillows showed their catkins along the 
creek, or the crocuses pushed their heads up through the 
last of the snow. It was the bock beer sign with the 
goat rampant, which appeared before every beer saloon 
in town. 

Perhaps it is also in order to mention the gaily painted 
little iron negro boy who stood in front of the doctor’s 
office holding out an iron ring for you to use as a 
hitching post for your horse. 

Zoning ordinances have properly eliminated all over- 
head signs which had a way of falling down on some 
inoffensive head, and all of the old signs have dis- 
appeared except the barber’s pole and the three golden 
balls in front of the pawn broker’s. 

But if I were coming into your town, there is one sign 
I would be looking for. If I saw that sign, I would know 
that your town is a good town, a progressive and pros- 
perous town. That sign would be a big “K” alongside 
the highway, showing that Kiwanis is active in your 
town. 

I would be interested in knowing when and where 
your club meets. If it happened to be on the day I 
was in your town, it would add to my pleasure because 
I could attend and enjoy your meeting and carry away 
a happy memory of your town and your club members. 

That sign would also tell me if you meet in a hotel. 
If I were going to stay all night in your town, I would 
head straight for that hotel and stay there while I was 
in town. 

By their signs you know them. And by your sign, 
others know and judge your club. I think I’ll drive out 
Federal Highway No. 1 and have a look at my club’s 
Kiwanis signs. 
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O THE KIWANIANS of Bradenton, 
Florida, the annual trek of sun- 
seekers in auto trailers presents a 


golden opportunity to perform a 
civic service and make money for 
the club at the same time. 

An army of vacationists and tour- 
ists are grateful to the Bradenton 
club for operating the world’s larg- 
est trailer park, with accommoda- 
tions for 1,070 trailers. The fees for 
hitching your trailer in this com- 
fortable, roomy park finance the 
charitable and civic projects of the 
Bradenton Kiwanis club. 

If your own club is in a resort 
city, your members may profitably 
consider a smaller but likewise prof- 
itable trailer camp as a fund-raising 
device. Remember, the days of the 
“tin can” tourist are in the dim past 
of motoring. Today’s homes on 
wheels cost from $1,165 to $6,500, and 
these gasoline nomads are glad to 
pay respectable fees for the right 
kind of park with good lighting, 
water, gas, and recreational facili- 
ties for the kids. 

It doesn’t take a fistful of $1,000 
bills to go into business and solve 
your club’s financial problems by 
purveying goods and services at fair 
prices. 

If your members like people and 
will go out and meet the public, 
doing market research for adver- 
tisers offers an opportunity to know 
fellow townsfolk and to make money 
in a fascinating spare-time enter- 
prise. 

Manufacturers and business firms, 
through such market research, are 
eager to learn the living and buying 
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The last article in this series shows how Kiwanis 


clubs can raise funds for their projects by 


operating a business as a sideline. 


By STANLEY S. JACOBS 


habits of 140,000,000 Americans. They 
are looking for intelligent, mature 
poll takers. By rendering such serv- 
ice in the evening or on week-ends, 
club members can expand _ their 
community contacts and earn $10 to 
$15 a day for the club treasury. 

In your city, there may be an 
ordinance stipulating that crockery 
and chinaware used in restaurants 
and hotels be free from nicks and 
cracks. One club on the west coast, 
taking advantage of this health de- 
partment regulation, solicits hotels 
and dining places for their slightly- 
damaged crockery and obtains tons 
of the stuff free each year. 

Advertising the merchandise hon- 
estly for exactly what it is, the club 
nets an easy $1,200 annually from 
sales. The only overhead is a store- 
room to house the barrels of china 
and glassware awaiting customers’ 
inspection. 

Used magazine shops are another 
source of revenue to the alert or- 
ganization which will operate one 
and undertake to keep it stocked. 
Clubs are in an excellent position to 
make such shops pay off, because 
members, their families, and friends 
will contribute bundles of old copies 
free. 

The success of a used magazine 
place will depend on publicizing your 
club’s purpose in opening the estab- 
lishment. Such publicity, issued 
regularly, will impel many non-club 
members to drop off bundles of mag- 
azines for re-sale. 


Your overhead will consist chiefly 
of a salary for a full or part-time 
clerk. In many instances, civic or- 
ganizations and service clubs have 
been given shop space in old build- 
ings at little or no cost, so that a 
healthy profit margin is assured. 

Of all the profit possibilities for 
clubs to consider, the easiest one to 
develop — requiring the least over- 
head — is a mail order business. To- 
day, a record number of 60,000,000 
people are buying and selling by 
mail everything from jumping beans 
to television sets. 

In Florida and California, many 
organizations have arrangements 
with fruit growers to sell by mail a 
large amount of delicacies each year. 
This requires some capital, princi- 
pally for advertising, but folks in 
northern states pay handsomely for 
dates, figs, oranges, tangerines, 
grapefruit, and other tidbits from 
warm climates. 

Your club can also sell a philan- 
thropic idea by mail if you find the 
way to the public’s heartstrings— 
and pursestrings! 

If you have an advertising man ‘in 
your club, put him to work on fund- 
raising projects. One civic group in 
Los Angeles, short on cash but long 
on originality, raised a large sum for 
a new orphanage by sending out 
postcards bearing a photograph of 
an old, decrepit orphanage. Under 
the photo was this wording: 

“I do (do not) care if the eighty 

(Continued on page 48) 
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HISTORIC SPOTS IN CALIFORNIA 
by Hoover, Rensch and Rensch. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press. $5.00. 


CALIFORNIA LANDMARKS by 
James McClure. Stanford University 
Press. $3.00. 


SAN FRANCISCO IS YOUR HOME 
by Samuel Dickson. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50. 


CALIFORNIA STEPPING-STONES 
by Robert Kingery Buell. Stanford 
University Press. $3.00. 

These books are listed for those Ki- 
wanians who may be traveling to Cali- 
fornia for the convention this summer. 


OUR PLUNDERED PLANET, By 
Fairfield Osborn. 217 Pages. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. $2.50. 

This is a book about conservation, a 

subject that has been broached in The 

Kiwanis Magazine before. The author, 

president of the New York Zoological 

Society, writes so charmingly, it is diffi- 

cult to grasp that what he is contend- 

ing in effect is that if we don’t take 
prompt steps to save the world’s pre- 
cious top soil, we face starvation! He 
insists that this is the most important 
war on our hands, beside which all 
other problems are secondary indeed. 
He surveys the problems on a world- 
wide basis. Everywhere he finds the 
top soil on which human life depends 
being depleted by greed and ignorance. 

Forests are coming down (here in the 

US.A. 45 per cent have gone since 

1909). Thousands of insect species, 

without which top soil cannot be re- 

created, are being sacrificed to DDT. 

Simultaneously population is going up 

—five times since 1900, the big jumps 

coming during the two great wars. 
Significant among the author’s reve- 

lations is that the ratio of productive 
soil to population is at present almost 
exactly the same in Russia as in the 

United States. The future may well 

belong to whichever of these giant 
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Conventioneers 


Historic Spots in California is the most 
comprehensive, all-around guide book 
to the state in existence. California 
Landmarks supplements it and is a 
good guide book in its own right. 
California Stepping-Stones is primarily 
a history and is for children. 


GUIDE TO SEQUOIA AND KING’S 
CANYON NATIONAL PARKS by 
White and Pusatari. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. 


YOSEMITE TRAILS AND TALES by 
Katherine Ames Taylor. Stanford 
University Press. $2.00. 


THE CALIFORNIA DESERTS by 
Edmund C. Jaeger. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. 


nations gets to the problem of conser- 
vation fustest with the mostest intelli- 
gence. 


MAN FOR HIMSELF. By Erich 
Fromm. 254 Pages. New York: Rine- 
hart & Company, Inc. $3.00. 

It is no news that while we Americans 
have mastered the art of production, we 
have by no means mastered the art of 
enjoying what we produce. We have 
more bathtubs, iceboxes, automobiles 
and night clubs than any nation on 
earth. Yet every year more of us flee 
from this earthly paradise into already 
overcrowded hospitals for the mentally 
disturbed. We have carried to a high 
level the magnificent concept of dem- 
ocracy with its creeds of brotherhood 
and equality. Yet only a man whose 
feelings have atrophied can deny that 
many Americans are unbearably lonely, 
that we often talk to each other with- 
out communicating, laugh together 
without feeling joy. In brief, in the 
words of an old Iowa farmer, we have 
cut a mighty wide swath without get- 
ting much hay into the barn. 

Why? 

To say that Dr. Fromm, one of the 
world’s most eminent psychologists, has 
found and presented all the answers to 
this problem would be misleading. What 
he has done is to clarify the issue of in- 






dividual happiness, as it confronts 
Americans today, in terms of modern 
psychology and the old and spiritual 
philosophy of humanism. 

He offers no methods for getting 
rich quick and marrying a movie star 
in 10 easy lessons, no patent medicine 
for a people desperately in need of the 
real McCoy. He does offer a series of 
startling and refreshing ideas, from 
which every reader seriously concerned 
with better -understanding himself and 
his times can derive genuine hope and 
inspiration. 


HOW TO SELL YOURSELF TO 
OTHERS: Tested Roads to Business 
Achievements and Social Popularity. 
By Elmer Wheeler. 302 Pages. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. $3.50. 

The author of this book, who has 

spoken before more Kiwanis luncheons 

than you can shake a chicken leg at, 
has put between its covers a pleasant, 
unassuming and homespun series of 
tiny essays on the art of achieving 
success. His subjects are varied. They 
range from an amusing treatise on the 

“art of passing the buck” to what goes 

into the making of a happy home life. 

All, however, are united by the author’s 

theory that in the last analysis all suc- 

cess is based on the ability to get along 
with the other fellow. 


LET’S VISIT CANADA: A Practical 
Guide for Tourist, Sportsman and 
Vacationist. By Byron Steel. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 

Exceptionally comprehensive guide 
book. The information covers the en- 
tire dominion and includes everything 
essential to the traveler. Useful French 
expressions are introduced at appro- 
priate spots together with a master 
itinerary. Writing is concise and to the 
point. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF GETTING 
THINGS DONE. By Donald A. and 
Eleanor C. Laird. 310 Pages. New 
York: Whittlesey House. $3.00. 

The Lairds—he is an applied psychol- 

ogist—present common sense sugges- 

tions for building up good work habits. 

They illustrate them by reference to 

the careers of 300 famous men and 

women, whose lives are briefly outlined. 

The authors write gracefully and 
organize well. Only fault is that no 
distinction is made between work that 
serves some useful purpose and work 
that does not. This excessive objective- 
ness leads to curious things, such as 
the inclusion among the 300 laudable 
examples of success, the name of 

Adolph Hitler! 


LAW OF ADOPTION SIMPLIFIED. 
By Morton L. Leavy. 76 Pages. New 
York: Oceana Publications. 

The only book, so far as I know, to 

cover this subject, importance of which 

is shown by the fact that the number 
of children for whom adoption pro- 

ceedings were filed in 1944 (over 50,000) 
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was more than three times as great as 
in 1934. 

Leavy, member of the New York and 
Federal Bars, explains and illustrates 
the adoption law and procedure in all 
states of the Union. An appendix lists 
the major adoption and child-place- 
ment agencies in each of the states. 


SLASH THOSE TAXES! By Daniel 
E. Casey & William P. Helm. New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 

It is the authors’ opinion that the least 

each citizen should know is exactly 

what and how many and how much 
taxes he is paying. Their book is an 
effort to pass on that information. 

They figure that each citizen works 
three months out of every year for the 
tax collector and that approximately 25 
cents of every tax dollar pays the wages 
of an estimated six million government 
employees, over half a million of whom 
are hired to administer and collect the 
taxes. 

They take the tax picture apart, de- 
tail by detail, in the hope presumably 
that the citizenry, armed with knowl- 
edge, will endeavor to put it together 
again in a healthier fashion. 


HOW TO STOP WORRYING AND 
START LIVING. By Dale Carnegie. 
New York: Simon and Schuster. $2.95. 

Mr. Carnegie and his philosophy of 

successful living are well known, his 

How to Make Friends and Influence 

People having been one of the best- 

sellers of all time. This time he at- 

tempts to show how to convert the 
destructive frustration of worry into 
creative paths. Those who find Mr. 

Carnegie’s brand of counselling useful 

will of course read him. Those who 

don’t, your reviewer among them, will 
stick to their comic books. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT COOPERA- 
TION AND HOW TO ACHIEVE IT. 
By E. J. Lever & Francis Goodell. 
143 Pages. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50. 

Competent engineers, quoted by the 
authors of this discussion, estimate that 
the overwhelming majority of American 
industries are operating at only 50 per 
cent of efficiency. The remaining half 
drains away through sundry leaks, 
largest of which is labor-management 
friction. 

The authors would plug this loophole 
by establishment of the Joint Produc- 
tion Committee, which they say has 
already worked in several companies. 
It consists of setting up within the in- 
dustry a committee of representatives 
of labor and management. Through this 
unit, workers’ “gripes” reach manage- 
ment, and management’s aims, views 
and desires are channeled to labor. 
Meeting at least twice a month, the 
Joint Production Committee carries on 
a sort of prophylactic—collective bar- 
gaining aimed at settling differences 
short of strikes and instilling in all con- 
cerned a feeling of working together to- 
ward a common end. —Milton Lomask 
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LLOYD F. GAHR, past governor of the 
Florida District and member of the 
Orlando club, has just been re-elected 
to serve a third term as president of 
the Florida State Retailers Association. 
Past Governor Gahr was one of the 
founders of the Florida State Retailers 
Association. 


INCLUDED by The Executive Book 
Club, Inc., of New York in its April bul- 
letin as the first of five “recommended 
books” for April reading is International 
Trustee J. Hugh Jackson’s new book, 
“The Comptroller: His Functions and 
Organization.” In reviewing the book 
for the monthly bulletin of The Exec- 
utives Book Club, the reviewer states: 
“Mr. Jackson, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Business at Stanford Uni- 
versity, has made a noteworthy con- 
tribution to an understanding of this 
important administrative function. He 
discusses the development of the comp- 
troller in business corporations, the or- 
ganization of his office, the functions 
that have come under his control and 


the personal qualities that make for his 
greatest success.” The book was pub- 
lished by the Harvard University Press. 
EVERETT S. LEE, past president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Schenectady, New 
York, has been elected president of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. 

DR. A. L. CRABB of the George Peabody 
School for Teachers, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Nashville, Tennessee, 
is the author of another delightful book 
about Andrew and Rachel Jackson en- 
titled “Home to the Hermitage.” Ki- 
wanian Crabb has written four books 
with Nashville as the locale. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, are the 
publishers. 

LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR IRVIN C. 
CHAPMAN of Division IV, California- 
Nevada District, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Fullerton, has just been elected 
mayor of the city of Fullerton. It is in- 
teresting to note that his father, C. C. 
Chapman, became Fullerton’s first 
mayor in 1904. 





THE BRICK WALL 
(From page 31) 


referendum ballot in the next town- 
ship election which was—when? A 
year from September! And by 
then... 

Try some more. Surely somebody 
would help . 

Principal Frank Johnson at the 
high school counseled moderation. 
Everything, he was smilingly sure, 
would work out for the best. On an 
impulse, Dave asked him: 

“Mr. Johnson, who did you vote 
for in the last election?” 

The teacher pursed pudgy lips. 
Dave had a feeling he wanted to say 
“For whom did you vote. . .” 

“Why, as I recall, Mr. Starr, I 
meant to vote, then an important 
meeting tied me up at the last min- 
ute, and...” 

No help there. Judge Fremantle 
felt he shouldn’t take sides in a con- 
troversial matter. McKehoe, Talman, 
Morais, Pratt. They all assured Dave 
they thought he was right. As for 
helping though. . . 

Wearily, Dave flagged down the 
bus. Miss Millie Figg smiled graci- 


ously from the third seat back. 

“Mr. Starr, I’m really quite pro- 
voked! You cut down the item about 
my little musicale to the merest 
nothing!” 

Dave explained that something a 
little bigger than Miss Figg’s month- 
ly musicale had forced some cutting. 
Surely Miss Figg had seen the story 
about the proposed college. 

“Well, I saw the headlines, of 
course. But really, I’m so rushed I 
never have time to linger over my 
paper in the morning.” 

From overworked Sadie Gallagher 
Dave had heard of Miss Figg’s 10:30 
a.m. breakfasts in bed. He told her 
about the electronics school. Miss 
Figg was active in clubs and com- 
mittees. Perhaps she would head the 
one he was forming. 

“Oh, but really, Mr. Starr! You 
mustn’t ask me to take on any more 
work! I don’t know how I manage 
to find the time to do all I do as 
it is!” 

No time. Nobody had enough 
time. Busiest bunch of people in 
the world, Dave told himself, walk- 
ing back down Chambers Street to- 
ward the Leader. 
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Not that the golf club, or Sam 
Beckerson’s bowling alley, or the 
Red Mill were starving to death. 
Plenty of time for that. No time to 
vote, no time to take an interest in 
things which should have concerned 
them vitally. 

That’s why Blaine Fenley had the 
town sewed up. 

Sure, he thought. It’s as much my 
fault as anybody else’s. More. I get 
the Spanish War memorial repaired 
and think I’m a fearless journalist. 
Well, I’m learning the hard way. 

Two more ad cancellations had 
come in, Matt said. Also a collect 
wire from the president of the uni- 
versity. 

The trustees were pleased with the 
Wauhassee site. But some difficulty 
seemed to have arisen over the pur- 
chase. They would have to get an 
answer soon. There were alternate 
sites equally suitable. 

Dave slumped in his chair, leaning 
an elbow on a stack of freshly inked 
proofs. 

“You look whupped,” Matt told 
him. 

“I do, huh?” Dave looked up grim- 
ly, and reached for the L.C. Smith. 
“Well, I’m not!” 

He was close to it, though, Dave 
confessed bitterly to himself Satur- 
day. 

His committee, herded together 
unwillingly, had hemmed and hawed 


and finally drafted a resolution full 
of “whereases” and polite, quite 
meaningless phrases—about as ef- 
fective as handling Blaine Fenley a 
grocery list. Several hundred people 
had, indeed, signed the petitions 
Matt had printed for him. They had 
unanimously agreed he was right: 
a college would be a wonderful thing 
for Wauhassee. Somebody, they all 
thought, should do something about 
it. 

But except for Matt and old Harry 
Bliss, who delivered fiery lectures 
to his ancient cronies on the bench 
in front of the bicycle shop, they all 
begged off. 

“What’s the matter with them?” 
Dave asked Cynthia at dinner Sat- 
urday night. “This morning’s issue 
should have jolted them up. It'll be 
a miracle if Fenley doesn’t sue for 
libel. If it were something I could 
fight. But this—this apathy, this 
passing the buck—I don’t understand 
it! It’s like whacking my head 
against a brick wall! They all know 
what this means to them. They know 
thet if...” 

He paused. Down the street 
sounded a continuous honking, 
growing louder as the car ap- 
proached. Young voices cheered 
and shouted. 

“Kids, I guess,” he said. “Where’s 
Mickey?” 

Cynthia smiled cheerfully. “In the 


car, I expect. Or in one like it. She 
should be home soon.” 

“What's the rumpus? There isn’t 
any game tonight.” Dave, puzzled, 
wrinkled his forehead. 

The front door banged and Mickey 
plummeted in, her dark curls bob- 
bing. On her heels clattered three 
boys and a blonde girl in pigtails, 
all brandishing high school pennants 
and sheaves of papers. 

She danced in front of him, haul- 
ing at his arm. “Hat, Dave! Come 
on! It’s nearly time!” 

Bewildered, Dave got to his feet, 
staring at the clamoring youngsters. 
“Time for what?” 

They all shouted at once. 


“We got ’em! Exerybody! We 
raided the movie and the bowling 
alley—” 


“and Miss Figg’s bridge club—” 
“All the kids—most of the high 
school. Rang doorbells . . .” 
“Pulled everybody out! They’re 
all coming . . . Dave, come ON!” 
Cynthia, laughing, got his hat and 
jammed it on his head. 
“Let’s go,” she said. 
kids have something.” 
They led him out, still dazed. 


“T think the 


(Next month’s final installment 
shows how the adults react to the 
enthusiasm of the teen agers—and 
how their energy can be used to 
prevent public apathy.) 





HOW DOES YOUR 
TRAFFIC FLOW? 
(From page 33) 


program if you do not demand or 
support such a program. 

The institute is not particularly 
interested in the number of gradu- 
ates it has, but it is interested in the 
quality of work performed by them. 
To get results, it has established an 
extension Division. 

The purpose of the Extension 
Division is to contact former gradu- 
ates and their chiefs in their cities 
or towns and offer whatever assis- 
tance is needed to improve their con- 
trol plan. Field representatives of 
this division do nothing but travel 
from city to city endeavoring to help 
graduates and their chiefs apply the 
training that has been made avail- 
able to them. In many instances a 
city’s control program has succeeded 
merely because our field representa- 
tives gave the graduate and his chief 
the necessary impetus or technical 
advice to make the program click. 

The institute also makes it possible 
for graduates to obtain latest traffic 
control publications and textbooks 
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at reduced cost. If better control 
methods are perfected and adopted 
by the training staff graduates are 
notified of the new technique. 

About 40 subjects are offered in 
the TPA courses. The most impor- 
tant are: Accident Investigation Pro- 
cedures, Traffic Records, Statistics 
and Analysis of Traffic Records, 
Physical Laws, Scientific Aids to In- 
vestigation, Chemical Tests for Al- 
cohol, Enforcement, Traffic Law, Law 
of Arrest, Traffic Engineering, Traf- 
fic Flow Regulation, Case Prepara- 
tion and Court Work Safety Educa- 
tion and Traffic Police Organization 
and Administration. 

Graduates have done an outstand- 








ing job of increasing the efficiency 
of traffic control procedures—of re- 
ducing accidents—in their depart- 
ments. Almost without exception 
they have advanced in ability and 
rank after completing the course. 
James M. Lupton, class of ’39, at- 
tended the course as a sergeant. He 
is now Director of Traffic for the 
Detroit Police Department. George 
D. Eastman, class of ’42, attended as 
a patrolman. Four years later he 
was made chief of the Seattle Police 
Department, a position that he holds 
now. 

There are many other services 
available from the institute about 
which Kiwanians should be in- 
formed. These are: 

1) Training for judges and prose- 
cutors and other officials whose func- 
tion is integrated in the enforcement 
program. 

2) In-service departmental train- 
ing of traffic personnel. 

3) Special courses for Army offi- 
cers and civilian technicians selected 
for training by the War Department. 

4) Assistance in related fields of 
traffic training such as training of 
motor vehicle fleet operators, high 
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school safety instructors and other 
groups who are concerned with the 
traffic problem. 

5) A continuing traffic research 
program financed by a grant from 
the Public Roads Administration. 

The most recent of these to be un- 
dertaken is training, or conferences, 
for traffic court judges and prosecu- 
tors. They are held regionally in 
cooperation with the American Bar 
Association and selected university 
law schools. Their purpose is to stress 
proper court administration and co- 
ordination of the activity of police, 
prosecutors and the judges. 

Good traffic law enforcement 
makes equal demands on police, 
prosecutors and courts. That is why 
we think so highly of the courses 
for judges and prosecutors. Traffic 
cannot be controlled effectively, and 
as a corollary, accidents cannot be 
reduced, unless all three groups— 
police, prosecutors and courts—are 
similarly qualified and have the same 
objective in mind. THE END 


YOUR FORGOTTEN 
DEPENDENTS 


(From page 25) 


if you are a worker and believe that 
wages will fall if controls are taken 
away from another bureau, etc.); 
(3) if you are a member of an indus- 
trial or agricultural advisory com- 
mittee which believes that your 
home-town authority depends on the 
continuance of this emergency de- 
partment. 

No wonder Congressmen are con- 
fused. On one side their constituents 
are wrangling for everything they 
can get for their pet projects—on the 
other, they are decrying the exist- 
ence of unnecessary bureaus. 

So long as you as an individual 
block through blindness or through 
pressure the investigation of any 
spendthrift bureau, you will be sub- 
stituting for your own judgment the 
discretion of a bureaucrat as to what 
should be done with much of the 
money you earn and save. 

Take a look at your dollar which 
goes to Washington in the form of a 
tax and comes back in the form of a 
service. Has it gained or lost weight 
in the brokerage of bureaucrats? 
Then, perhaps, you’ll remember what 
Abraham Lincoln said, “In all that 
the people can individually do as 
well for themselves, government 
ought not to interfere.” And then 
you may be ready to do something 
about changing this system which 
can bankrupt a nation. THE END 
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The New Look 
. I have been asked by my President, 

officers, directors and members to ex- 
press to you our sincere congratulations 
upon the splendid improvement of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. The last issue cer- 
tainly had a “new look” that speaks 
for the progress of Kiwanis and what it 
stands for. 

Roland LePage 

Honorary Secretary 

St. Lawrence Kiwanis Club 

of Montreal, Inc. 

. . Congratulations on the modernized 
appearance acquired with the new 
format of The Kiwanis Magazine. It is 
well deserving a pat-on-the-back from 
all Kiwanians. 

A. William Engel Jr. 

Secretary 

Kiwanis Club of Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania 


. » - It seems to me to be much im- 
proved in form and content. 
J. Hudson Huffard, Kiwanian 
Graham, Bluefield, Virginia 
. Congratulations on the sparkling, 
lively and scintillating change in The 
Kiwanis Magazine. The cover is mag- 
nificent, the articles have punch, time- 
liness and an interesting variety. Talk 
about the “new look”—the change is 
like that from high button shoes. 
James W. Robertson, Governor 
Michigan District 
. Your April issue has just come to 
my desk. You have done a magnificent 
job on restyling. It will help raise the 
level of service club journalism. 
Leland D. Case, Editor 
The Rotarian 
Chicago, Illinois 
. . The “New Look” is wonderful— 
our magazine is rapidly achieving the 
status of being the best house organ in 
the U. S. 
Kenward L. Atkin 
Board of Directors 
Kiwanis Club of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan 
. . I want to congratulate you on that 
marvelous magazine which came out 
this time. It is the “new look” which 
we have been expecting. 
Dave B. Doner, 
International Committee on 
Vocational Guidance 


. You’ve done an impressive job of 
slicking up all the way through. 
Robert Knox, Jr. 
Managing Editor 
Cooperative Digest 
New York, New York 





. Congratulations on your “New 
Look” front page cover. Your maga- 
zine is always chatty, your special 
features educational and Roe Fulkerson 
always so humorous. Keep up the good 
work. ; 

Otto L. Evans, Kiwanian 
Fullerton, California 
. Your April magazine is a challenge 
to every Kiwanian to read from cover 
to cover. 
Walter O. Lloyd 
Past District Governor 
New York District 


. .. Many, many thanks and congratu- 
lations for “THE” magazine. It tops all 
the others in the service club and 
fraternal field. 
Thomas L. Husselton 
International Trustee 


.. It’s great and it now has a cover 
that is the equal of any magazine. 
Warren F. Magee 
Secretary 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


. . » The new cover of the magazine is 
a dandy. 
Raymond P. Wheeler 
International Committee 
on Attendance 


. A splendid job and I like the form 
in which the magazine is presented 
exceptionally well. 

J. Hugh Jackson 
International Trustee 
. Have just finished reading the 
magazine with the “new look” and find 
it good looking and excellent reading. 
Congratulations to you for getting it 
out of the usual, and making it so 
attractive. 

“Triumph of the Spiritual,” the article 
by Jerry Sohl about the very interest- 
ing experience of Harold Walters in 
Bloomington, Illinois, is worthy of spe- 
cial note. I sincerely hope that it may 
be copied and sent out to an even wider 
reading than our magazine can give it. 

William I. Hastie, 
Chairman of District Committee 
on Support of Churches 
Minority Report 

. . Frankly, I can’t say that I love it 
offhand. Formerly I KNEW when the 
magazine arrived. But now? My main 
objection is that the famous “K” has 
been dropped from the title. I don’t 
like that crooked thing. It may be 
artistic but it just ain’t KIWANIS! 

J. K. Van Baalen 

President 

Mount Vernon, Washington 
(Continued on page 49) 
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MONEY’S WORTH RAISING 
(From page 43) 


children in the ————— Home are 
trapped by fire in this condemned 
building they are now living in. (If 
you do care, please indicate how 
much you care by signing and re- 
turning the enclosed pledge card.)” 
Inevitably, the financial return was 
overwhelming. 

Selling magazine subscriptions, 
though it requires legwork and 
salesmanship, is a dependable 
money-making device which helps 
to finance hundreds of organizations 
and churches. Be sure that your 
club. sells well-known publications, 
however, for racketeer companies 
may offer unknown magazines for 
you to sell with the promise of large 
commissions. 

A Texas club has an arrangement 
with a reliable publisher of ency- 
clopedias. Its members are author- 
ized sales representatives for the 
entire county. For years, these club 
members have been selling the books 
to townspeople and farmers—a prof- 
itable enterprise which nets the or- 


ganization as much as $2,500 in a 
good year. The encyclopedias sell 
readily because the club’s members 
are known, liked and trusted. 

Perhaps your members have old 
cameras lying around their offices 
and homes. If so, put them into 
picture-taking condition and your 
organization may be enriched finan- 
cially. One Pennsylvania club 
rounded up fifty cameras in this man- 
ner and now rents them out week- 
ends in public parks. At 50 cents 
rental per afternoon, the rented cam- 
eras return $25 per day to the club. 

Each week, one member is chosen 
by lot to man the camera booth. A 
deposit fee of $5, repayable when 
the camera is returned, is collected 
from each camera borrower. 

Or, you may take a cue from nu- 
merous women’s clubs which have 
made profitable tie-ups with factor- 
ies, bakeries, laundries, packing 
houses and real estate developments. 
In return for organizing weekly 
“tours” of such establishments under 
club auspices, the women are paid 
so much per head for the tourists. 
Business men and their advertising 


departments consider the tours as 
smart public relations and, there- 
fore, worth the financial arrange- 
ments with each club. 

Is there an up-to-date map and 
guidebook to interesting places pub- 
lished in your community? If not, 
your club might well consider put- 
ting such a book together, printing 
it, and. placing it for sale in hotels, 
restaurants, railroad stations and 
drug stores. 

Knowing that the profits will go 
to your club, many owners of sales 
outlets will handle the booklets as 
a favor for your group and will take 
no money for themselves. 

If the laws of your state and 
municipality allow it, your club 
might consider the creation of a 
credit union whose members can 
obtain small loans for moderate in- 
terest charges. The credit unions 
are a growing phenomenon in our 
economic life: your club should 
investigate their money-making pos- 
sibilities, for soundly-operated credit 
unions have won acclaim for driving 
loan sharks to the wall! THE END 

(Last of a series) 
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HOW TO RAISE MONEY 


FOR CLUB WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


Sure, Club Secretaries know plenty of ways to raise money, Assess 
Members, Increase Dues, hold Benefit Shows, Sell Tickets, 
. . Rummage Sales, Collect Old Papers... 
Most of them O. K. But there’s another way that’s better. 


Program Ads . 


IT’S E-A-S-Y, TOO 
The FORDWAY Share-the- 
Profits Plan of gum machine 
sponsorship, originated by this 
Company, offers an easy and 
painless method of fund-raising 
for welfare projects. 


ASK 1,400 CLUB SECRETARIES 


Ask Kiwanis International. Ask for free bro- 
chure, “Sharing the Profits the FORDWAY.” 
Write on Club letterhead to . . . 


FORD GUM & MACHINE CO., Inc. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 
(From page 47) 


...I am not in favor of the new dress 
on our magazine. I am for the old look. 
Before it was distinctive. Now, it is 
just another magazine in the rack. 
Carl Mobley 
Secretary 
Metairie, Louisiana 


Facts on the Seaway 


... I read the article in the April issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine under the 
caption “The Bloodless Battle of the St. 
Lawrence.” I cannot help ‘but think 
that some of the figures are distorted. 
The author quotes something to the 
effect that farmers will save 5c per 
bushel on export grains—in normal 
times where would you find an export 
market for American Grains? To Brit- 
ish possessions? Canada alone in nor- 
mal times produces enough grain to 
feed all English possessions. Would we 
sell to Russia? They control the t-uted 
richest belt in the Ukraine. South 
America? They now export a lot of 
their own grains. 

W. J. Sheridan, Kiwanian 

Buffalo, New York 


..- The estimate of five cents a bushel 
saving was made by Julius H. Barnes, 
former president of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce and Wheat Director of the 
U. S. Food Administration in World 
War I, in a statement before the House 
Committee on Public Works in 1947. 
Regarding the market he said: “West- 
ern Europe is industrialized, densely 
populated, dependent upon imported 
food. Its grain must come more and 
more from overseas, largely from U. S. 
and Canada. With a modernized St. 
Lawrence. we can deliver to Western 
Europe all-water cheaper than Russia, 
though its closed boundaries actually 
touch.” 

J. T. Sanders, legislative counsel for 
the National Grange, speaking before 
the same House Committee, made the 
following statement: “This improve- 
ment would bring ocean going vessels 
right into the heart of the greatest 
grain producing section of the world— 
an area that has in the past supplied, 
and probably will continue to supply, 
well over half of all bread grains enter- 
ing international trade.” 

Dr. Paul M. Zeis, acting chief of the 
Department of Commerce’s Transpor- 
tation Division, estimates exports to 
Europe of up to 30 million tons of 
grain in the period 1950-55 from U. S. 
and Canada. He anticipates a huge ex- 
port program for years to come even 
considering European rehabilitation, 
and other factors—THE EDITORS. 


Olympics Cold War 


. . . If I had the ability to write an 
article on my true feelings toward the 
spirit of the Olympics I could not wish 
for a better job than that of your David 
S. Boyer in your March ’48 issue. More 
power to men like Mr. Boyer—may his 
number increase. 

Wardell Willis 

Beverly Hills, California 
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"yy. S. AIR FORCE” 
Mbt Witt 0 Wild Witte, 


Never before in its history has your Air Force faced 
heavier responsibilities. First line of defense in a 
still unsettled world, the Air Force must continue 
to make progress and be ready for instant action. 


Today, only the best-fitted prospects are being 
accepted by the Air Force. But young men who 
measure up will have a choice of unequaled oppor- 
tunities. Here they are: 


1 By enlisting for three years, they may choose assign- 
ment to the U. S. Air Force. 


2 If they are high school graduates, between 17 and 34 
years old, the Aviation Career Plan allows them to 
select and qualify for any one of more than 40 Air Force 
Specialist Schools before they enlist. 


3 Veterans of the armed forces who are qualified in one 
of 300 skills and trades may re-enter service in advanced 
non-commissioned Air Force grades, depending upon their 
previous training and experience. 


4 They can win their wings with the Aviation Cadets. 
The world’s finest pilot training is open to men who are 
single, 20 to 2614 years old, who have completed at least 
half the credits for a college degree, or pass the equivalent. 


Every qualified young man in your community 
should know about these great programs. Will you 
help by discussing these choices with them? Com- 
plete details on each opportunity are available at 
U. S. Army and U. S. Air Force Recruiting Stations. 


U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 


URGE THE FINEST YOUNG MEN YOU KNOW 


TO ENLIST IN THE U. S. AIR FORCE 
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FREE RANCH BOOK. Write E. E. 
Nelson, 316 Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, and tell him the rate 
you prefer ($45 to $100 a week). 
You'll get ranch leaflets to fit your 
hoice 








While at the 
LOS ANGELES CONVENTION 


leave your children at 


THRONE CAMP 


under the wide-spreading oaks of the 
Foothills. Good food, fun and safety. 


(Past Pres, and member Pomona Kiwanis club.) 


Phone Pomona 1468, La Verne 1383, R 71 
la Verne, California 














HEMET, CALIFORNIA 


A beautiful progressive community. 
Doctor's prescription to sufferers of asthma, 
sinus, hay fever, arthritis 
Enjoy life of a ranch large or small 
See or write FRED MERTENS, realtor 
1400 East Florida, Hemet, California 





@ to give your sales story 
INFLUENCE 
and PRESTIGE 


@ advertise in 


The KIWANIS Magazine 
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Q. Since the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce is not considered by Ki- 
wanis as a “service club of like 
character” because its membership is 
limited to men not over thirty-five, 
does this infer that membership in 
Kiwanis must be denied an individual 
who belongs to the Senior Chamber 
of Commerce (which has no age 
limit) ? 

A. Definitely not. Kiwanians have 
always played a leading part in 
Chamber of Commerce activities, re- 
gardless of age limit. The provisions 
of Article III, Section 2 of the bylaws 
are not intended in any way to dis- 
courage a continuation of this co- 
operation. 

The Senior Chamber of Commerce 
is not a service club. The Junior 
Chamber is essentially a service club. 


Q. What are some of the projects 
successfully sponsored by the club 
Committees on Support of Churches 
in Their Spiritual Aims? 

A. A partial list of such activities 
includes: 

Promoting National Bible Week 

and observing Brotherhood Week. 

Printing church directories and 

erecting sign board church direc- 

tories. 

Sponsoring church attendance ad- 

vertisements on radio programs 

and in local newspapers. 

Forming local church federations, 

councils, etc. 

House to house canvass on “Go to 


Church”? campaigns. 

Furnishing labor and material for 
church improvement. 

Supplying lay preachers to needy 
churches, and providing religious 
education to children in camps. 
Conducting special club meeting 
programs and entertaining clergy 
at club meetings. 

Providing Sunday School teachers 
and distributing window cards urg- 
ing church attendance. 


Q. We have elected our delegates 
to the convention and sent the cer- 
tificate to the Convention Office as 
requested. If at the last minute 
changes in the personnel of our dele- 
gates or alternates are required, what 
procedure should we follow? 

A. Address a letter on the sta- 
tionery of the club to the Chairman 
of the Credentials Committee at the 
convention signed by the president 
and secretary. Upon presentation of 
the letter to the Credentials Commit- 
tee, the necessary changes will be 
made in the list of authorized dele- 
gates. 


Q. Is it contrary to the policy in 
Kiwanis to have the regular monthly 
board meeting immediately following 
a weekly meeting of the club? 

A. No. The bylaws merely require 
that ‘‘the Board of Directors shall 
meet once each month (more frequent 
regular meetings may be provided 
for) and at the call of the president.” 





th Anniversary Clubs 


Healdsburg, Calif. ..... July 10 
TS, re July 17 
ee re July 17 
Orleans, Ind. ......... July 19 
Emporia, Kans. ....... July 20 
Bowling Green, Ky... ..July 24 
McCook, Nebr. ....... July 24 
meveest, N. J. ...:.... July 25 
San Benito, Tex. ...... July 25 
Glendive, Mont. ...... July 27 
Pikeville, Ky. ........ July 27 
th Anniversary Clubs 
New York, N.Y. ...... July 15 
Easton, Se eee July 18 





OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


19438 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
(Week of Convention) 
June 6-12 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
June 28-July 3 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 12-18 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-8 


LOYALTY WEEK 
October 2-9 
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HOW TO STOP THE 
THIRD WORLD WAR 


(From page 9) 


leaving the door still open for her 
to join. The member-states would 
then be bound by a mutual defense 
pact to establish such quotas of 
armament production and such 
world armed forces as to make it 
hopeless for Russia and her satellites 
to compete or to fight against the 
rest of the world. 

This, then, is the new answer to 
Soviet Russia: A guaranteed peace 
if the Moscow rulers want it; or, 
if they have other designs, a mutual 
defense pact of the rest of the world 
in the name of a higher law, with 
an impartial world judge and an 
unchallengeable world policeman. 

Once such a revised United Na- 
tions is established, the men in the 
Kremlin would find themselves all 
dressed up with no place to go. 
Isolated and facing a world collec- 
tive front of overwhelming strength, 
they will be far more amenable to 
reason than they are today. They 
will have no alternative but to join 
the revised United Nations and thus 
make lasting peace a reality. 

This new and decisive answer to 
Soviet Russia is not the result of 
a sudden inspiration born of desper- 
ation. The ABC Plan is a carefully 
thought out and tested product of 
the collective wisdom of hundreds 
of the best minds in the country, 
both in Washington and outside. 
And it came as the result of a 
national grassroots movement, a de- 
mand from the American people 
themselves. Two years ago, in 
Middletown, Ohio, this demand took 


the shape of an old-fashioned town 
meeting, sponsored by Kiwanis 
and other civic organizations. The 
movement spread to thousands of 
other communities, from Vermont 
to Arizona, where people met and 
passed resolutions, asking their Con- 
gressmen and Senators to do some- 
thing specific about making the UN 
the strong, peace-enforcing authority 
it was supposed to be. The idea was 
taken up by district, state and na- 
tional headquarters of organizations 
like the American Legion, which 
passed a detailed resolution support- 
ing the three specific revisions of the 


UN now known as the ABC Plan. | | 
State branches of the American Fed-| | 
eration of Labor and the General] | 
Federation of Women’s Clubs have} 


passed similar resolutions. Two spe- 
cial organizations, the Citizens Com- 
mittee for United Nations Reform, 
and W.O.M.A.N., have been promi- 
nent in promoting the same ABC 
formula. 
duction of the resolution in both 
Houses of Congress by 30 Senators 
and Congressmen. Among them, in- 
cidentally, are three Kiwanians— 
Senator John J. Sparkman, Demo- 


E. Mundt, Republican, of South 
Dakota; and Congressman Pete Jar- 
man, Democrat of Alabama—the last 
two being members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

But the battle for a revised United 
Nations has just begun. The next 
step is to get the resolution passed 
by Congress. The passage of the 
Congressional resolution, like its 
introduction, depends on mobilized 
public opinion. Here is where Kiwa- 
nis can do a tremendous job. THE END 





FEDERAL AID WILL DESTROY 
(From page 17) 


ber, moreover, that such “aid” will 
always be weighted with a group of 
bureaucrats and political hangers- 
on, to be paid by the same states 
that are getting the aid. So in the 
name of economy and common sense 
let us keep local responsibility and 
operate as economically as possible. 

In the second place, federal aid 
would mean undesirable federal 
controls. Regardless of any promises 
that might be made in connection 
with subsidization, controls do go 
with financial assistance; and our 
federal government has no record to 
the contrary. In fact, the supreme 
court of the United States has 
already declared, in the case of farm 
subsidies, that the federal govern- 
ment may control that which it sub- 
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sidizes. 

We can all remember when, at 
election time, WPA workers were 
told, “remember who your friends 
are when you vote.” 

The supreme court was supposed 
to be above political pressure but 
most of us can remember a great 
deal of talk about “packing the 
Supreme Court.” To believe that 
federal aid would carry no federal 
control is to be extremely naive. 

When Federal Aid Bill S 637 was 
being debated on the floor of the 
Senate it was amended to control 
not only the “aid” it offered but to 
control what it supplemented. 

When we recall powerful efforts 
witnessed in our own generation to 
get political influence into nearly 
every American institution it doesn’t 
take much imagination to see federal 

(Continued on page 55) 


The result was the intro-| | 
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REAT yourself to a wonderful 

vacation! Gay shipboard life... 
scenic beauties, historic cities, famous 
resorts. See all or part of the mag- 
nificent route, from Niagara, along 
the St. Lawrence, up the magic 
Saguenay. Or choose a Great Lakes 
Cruise between Detroit and Duluth. 


NIAGARA to the SAGUENAY 


Enjoy all or any part of this world-famous 
route between Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, Thousand Islands, Montreal, 
Quebec, Murray Bay, Tadoussac and the 
Saguenay. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES 


Lakes Huron and Superior on largest, 
finest lake steamer, S. S. “Noronic.” Be- 
tween Detroit and Duluth, see Sarnia, the 
"Soo”, Port Arthur. Sports, entertainment. 


For information apply our nearest 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Min- 
neapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
Rochester, St. Louis, and Washington 
—or your Travel Agent. 


Canada Steamship Lines 


office: 
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I GO FOR SAND DABS 
AND ABALONE! 
(From page 23) 


Bull. Though the menu includes 
prime roast beef, roast turkey and 
other foods, I am especially partial 
to their steak and kidney pie. They 
also make a superb whipped cheese 
sauce, and their hot toasted English 
muffins are supreme. Though per- 
sonally, I rarely care for dessert, I 
sometimes go to the Cock n’ Bull 
especiaily for their Trifle pudding. 

I confess, too, that the cheese cake 
at L’Aiglon has a feathery, creamy 
quality rarely equalled, and match- 
ing in excellence the quality of other 
viands from their kitchen. It’s 
French cuisine expertly prepared. 

At Lawry’s, 3956 La Cienega Bou- 
levard, their own special recipe for 


roasting beef provides a sumptuous 
repast. 

For the epicure, Perino’s at 3927 
Wilshire Boulevard, cannot be sur- 
passed. Whether it be meats, subtle 
sauces, or delicate desserts, the chef 
is a virtuoso at their preparation. 
There is no favorite dish of a cosmo- 
politan gourmet that this culinary 
artist cannot furnish to a _ king’s 
taste. For myself, I am a devotee of 
their veal scaloppini and their crown 
roast of lamb. 

Los Angeles and its environs 
abound so in restaurants for fine 
eating that it is never where one can 
go, but rather, where one shall go. 
Don the Beachcomber, with a moody 
South Sea Island decor for his 
hostelry, serves excellent Chinese 
food, as does Ching How’s out on 
Ventura Boulevard. Musso and 
Frank’s, a tavern-type restaurant on 


Hollywood Boulevard, has main- 
tained its high standard of food for 
more than 20 years. The Brown 
Derby’s, there are four of them, 
enjoy perennial popularity. 

Scandia, on the Sunset Strip, with 
Swedish fare, provides another 
pleasurable gastronomical experi- 
ence. Tail of the Cock, with two 
restaurants, one on La Cienega and 
another on Ventura Boulevard, can 
be counted on for fine food and a 
varied menu. 

Though the man of peregrinating 
palate may find most types of 
cuisines and dishes his taste can 
conjure, I know of no place where 
Boston baked beans or grasshoppers 
with the proper sauce are a spe- 
cialty. For these he must wait until 
he is in the locale where the in- 
tricacies of their preparation has 
been mastered. THE END 





FEDERAL AID IS ESSENTIAL 
(From page 16) 


every state would receive a mini- 
mum of $5 for every child between 
five and seventeen years of age. 
Twenty-three states would receive 
larger per child grants, ranging up- 
ward from $5.10 to $28.50. 

In speaking recently in favor of 
this principle of allocating the funds, 
Senator Irving M. Ives, of New York, 
said canvincingly: “I view this na- 
tion as a whole. .. . If we undertake 
to provide a system of aid, under 
which it is received only by the 
states presumably in greatest need, 
the interest among the other states 
will not be so great. There would 
not be a tendency to lift that quality 
of education as high as it should be 
for the sake of education itself... . 
It seems therefore to be absolutely 
indispensable that all states not only 
contribute to this aid, but receive 
benefit from it.” Senator John S. 
Cooper, of Kentucky, agreed that 
this was fully in harmony with the 
purpose of the legislation and school 
needs when he added: “The federal 
aid bill is not intended solely to aid 
sub-standard schools of low-income 
states but to aid sub-standard 
schools wherever they are in our 
country.” Senator J. W. Fulbright, 
of Arkansas, added: “I think the 
people of Arkansas have an interest 
in improving the education of the 
people of New York, and vice versa.” 

Federal aid has the full weight 
of tradition on its side. Since its 
origin in 1785, more than 160 sepa- 
rate acts have been passed, pro- 
viding various kinds of assistance to 
the states in the conduct of their 
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public schools and colleges. Federal 
aid thus antedates our public schools, 
and came even earlier than the ad- 
mission of many states to the union. 
But, in the past, it has had the fault 
of being too limited both in amount 
and purpose. It therefore has never 
enabled the states to finance ade- 
quately the whole of basic public 
education and to eradicate the 
menacing weakness of illiteracy. 

In the long history of federal aid 
to education, no degree of federal 
control whatsoever has developed 
except in the cases in which federal 
control was authorized specifically 
in the legislation. In the pending 
legislation, provision is made in the 
most definite and emphatic way 
against any elements of federal con- 
trol. It is an absolute states’ rights 
and home-rule bill, to be applied 
entirely under the laws and regula- 
tions of each state so as to enable 
each state to invest at least $50 an- 
nually in the education of every pub- 
lic school child. 

If federal funds, in the amount 
of $300,000,000 annually, are appro- 
priated, this would be only about ten 
per cent of the amount now being 
spent on the public schools. The 
vital factor, however, is that this ten 
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per cent would be invested largely 
in the removal of the school slums 
in every state and in the education 
of the millions of children who are 
now underprivileged. 

The federal money can be spent 
for any current public school oper- 
ating expenses. Part of it will, and 
certainly should, be used by the 
states to raise the salaries of teach- 
ers. Our teachers are in every sense 
public employees of their states and 
nation. They are charged more than 
any other professional group with 
the responsibility of moulding the 
lives of our future citizens. The 
preparation for successful teaching 
is long and expensive. Yet our 
teachers have been underpaid to the 
extent that many have left the pro- 
fession and many others for the same 
reason are not interested in entering 
the profession. Approximately 100,- 
000 teachers of sub-standard training 
are now employed in our schools. 
Such shortage in teaching personnel 
inevitably impairs every phase of 
our educational program. A salary 
of less than $2,400 is being received 
by 380,000 of the nation’s teachers, 
who are teaching 11,000,000 of our 
children. Even a $2,400 salary is low 
for a professional person. Its pur- 
chasing power is less than $1,650 on 
the basis of pre-war values. 

Federal aid must be conceived, 
however, not only as a need for the 
teachers but also as imperative for 
the education of the pupils. Better 
school services and supplies are 
sought through federal aid, not as 
an end in themselves but as a means 
to an end—teaching American chil- 
dren for effective citizenship in our 
democracy. THE END 
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Adopt Unusual Taxes 

Cities are taxing everything from sliced 
watermelon to wooden legs in their ef- 
forts to meet rising costs of local gov- 
ernment. The American Municipal 
Association reports that the current 
desperate search of cities for new 
sources of revenue is caused primarily 
by continued inflation and the need 
for expanded and modernized public 
services. This crisis has resulted in 
adoption recently of literally hundreds 
of new taxes by U. S. cities. In 
Arkansas, the municipalities of Para- 
gould and North Little Rock now levy 
a license tax on manufacturers of arti- 
ficial limbs. Little Rock adopted a $25 
a year tax on “the sale of watermelon, 
sliced, where served on premises and 
no other license is paid.” Trenton, New 
Jersey, recently passed license taxes on 
bagatelle tables, towel supply busi- 
nesses, street pianos and organ grinders. 
Jugglers in Hood River, Oregon, are 
required to pay a business license fee 
of $20 a week. Animal shows, midget 
auto races and other amusement con- 
cessions are being taxed by an increas- 
ing number of cities. 


Unique Traffic Code 


Michigan auto drivers now receive uni- 
form treatment from traffic officers in 
35 cities under the state’s unique traffic 
code. The International City Managers’ 
Association reports that the code wipes 
away many obstacles to inter-city traf- 
fic control by making violations and 
penalties for dangerous driving unifcrm 
over a wide area. Key device of the 
code is a standardized traffic ticket used 
in all cities where the code is adopted. 
The ticket lists six specific violations 
which have been found to cause more 
than 80 per cent of all traffic accidents. 
These include speeding, improper turn- 
ing, disobeying stop signs and signals 
and improper passing. 

Each of these violations has a “hazard 
rating” permitting precise tabulation of 
the danger involved in any infraction. 
Also rated are conditions increasing 
seriousness of a violation, such as dark- 
ness, wet pavements and heavy traffic. 
The plan helps both motorists and po- 
lice evaluate improper driving in terms 
of its “accident potential.” 


Sunday Supplement Report 

City government recently became one 
of the most talked about topics in 
Wichita, Kansas. This phenomenon was 
caused by appearance in Sunday sup- 
plement form of the city’s annual re- 
port published as a special tabloid sec- 
tion in the Sunday edition of both 
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Wichita daily newspapers. The Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association 
states that the Wichita report is the 
most original recent example of a cur- 
rent trend toward making municipal 
reports genuinely interesting reviews 
of local government activities. By put- 
ting out the special Sunday supplement, 
Wichita increased distribution of its 
annual report 15 times with only a 
slight increase in cost. The current re- 
port cost $2,000 and went to the total 
combined circulation of both newspa- 
pers involved —115,000. Last year’s 
conventional document cost $1,850 for 
7,500 copies. 


Cities Use “Drunkometers” 


Drunkometers determine alcoholic con- 
tent of the blood with great accuracy 
and are easy to use. The suspect simply 
blows a measured quantity of breath 
into a rubber bag. The breath passes 








through a series of tubes containing 
chemicals. Reaction of the chemicals 
determines alcoholic content of the sus- 
pect’s blood. 

Minneapolis; Peoria, Illinois; Mont- 
gomery, Alabama; and Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, are among cities to start use of 
drunkometers most recently. 


Fight Fires with Radio 


Fire fighting crews in U. S. cities are 
bigger, better equipped and higher paid 
than they were a year ago the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association re- 
ports. Rapidly increasing use of radio 
is among major current trends in fire 
fighting, according to a survey of U. S. 
cities over 10,000 population, just com~ 
pleted for the 1948 Municipal Yearbook. 
Many cities are installing new radio 
equipment in fire stations, vehicles and 
apparatus. Major installations were re- 
ported in Bakersfield and Berkeley, 
California; Denver, Philadelphia and 
Washington; Tampa, Florida; Rockford, 
Illinois; and other cities. Dallas now 
has 103 pieces of radio-equipped fire 
apparatus. 








SHEER 


NYLON HOSE 


SS seme 
LADIES’ 
NIGHT 


The perfect gift for all 
special occasions. Packed 
in attractive boxes with 
Kiwanis emblem, two pairs 
to box. Sold to your club 
at special prices. Avail- 
able in 51 gauge |5 denier 
or 45 gauge 30 denier. 
Guaranteed first quality. 


All Proceeds to 
Underprivileged 
Children 


For further information 
contact the Burlington Ki- 
wanis Club, P. O. Box 405, 
Burlington, North Carolina. 




















SMOKE 


antl chy 


\ey 
Bu TOBACCO 


YES SIR FELLOWS, here is your chance to buy 


Genuine Burley Pipe Tobacco that was grown, 
aged and blended in the hills of old Kentucky. 
FOUR BLEND ASSORTMENT TO A POUND 
2 O OLD HICKORY 

° NO. 49 MIX 
aay CLUB MIX 
es BURLEY 


POST FAai0 
Proceeds go to underprivileged children 
Order Yours Today! 
KIWANIS CLUB 


BOX 209 OWENSBORO, KY. 


Grown and blended in old Ky. 
by a master blender. 














SUNLAND OLIVES 


Gift - packed from California 


Six assorted olive delicacies grown 
and packed in our community ex- 
pressly for Kiwanians. Perfect for 
gifts or parties, Pick of the crop, 
so few of their size they never 
reach your market. Gift-packed 


and shipped pre- $ 
paid anywhere in 4 95 
U.S.A. for e 

All Profits To Our Youth Fund 
Mail orders with checks to 


Kiwanis Club of Tujunga 














P.O. Box 96 — Sunland, Calif. 
MILITARY * 
ACADEMY 


Giver: 
(ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE) 


Prepares for leading colleges and responsible citi- 
zenship. Catalog. 670 Pershing Avenue, Culver, Ind. 
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KIWANIS HOST HOTELS 








MEET WITH KIWANIS AT 


Camadion Pacific 


Note 


Spend more hospitable eee 
Steno at theabimaien tease 





meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC-Built in the 
style of a sixteenth century French Chateau — 


2 ern Peat and service. Kiwanis meets 
nova YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.—1,200 
side reoms. Largest hotel in the British Em- 
ire. Kiwants luncheons every Wednesday 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
SAS. -Modern fireproof, , 445 Kiwanis 
eis here Tuesdays 
HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 
A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 
Monday. 
HOTEL PALLISER, CALGARY, ALTA.—Head- 
quar Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 spa- 


clous modern rooms 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


rooms 


ters for 





BANGOR MAINE 


“COLUMBUS 


| MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 
HEART OF MIAMI 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS: FRIDAYS, 12.15 ~~ 








In NEW YORK 
Ki WANtS 
heodqvorters are ot 








pote 


M. L. Lightcap, 
Manager 









Under Knott Management 





DINKLER HOTELS 


IVhere Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 

THE O. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 














Hew Hotel Mapflowcr 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


LM BEACH 


WEST P 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
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EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 





1000 Outside Rooms Each With tated Block — 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
A 200-Car GARAGE inthe CHICAGO 


building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 
















7 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


Meetings - Tuesday Noon 


600 Modern Rooms ¢ Ideally Located’ 
e Three Smart Restaurante © 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 





* Washington's forest 
C.J. MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 








is HOTEL 
,memP"? *” peABODY 
“"South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. 











HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Cperated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 











CT eu the man- 


ager of your hotel 
meeting place to 
write for our spe- 
cial low rate for 
Kiwanis host hotels 
and get some of the 
hotel business of 
your 185,000 fellow 
Kiwanians. 

























Don’t Worry 
About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


at HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 


Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book 
—near Clinic. 


“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 





Rotel oKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


L. H. Poesch, Manager 








In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL | 


We dnesday Noon 


















“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Y 300 OF ITSS5OROOMS 











SUN-RAY: PARK 


HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE 
AND CHRONIC CASES. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
125 S.W. 30TY COURT 
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Largest and Finest Hotel 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
Facing Pikes Peak 
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FEDERAL AID 
WILL DESTROY 
(From page 51) 
control of the American school sys- 
tem following any general federal 
aid program. 

If America should nationalize her 
educational system it is my convic- 
tion that such a move would within 
one generation be followed by the 
nationalization of American in- 
dustty, distribution and agriculture. 
I would look upon the nationaliza- 
tion of American education as a 
decisive step in the development of 
the totalitarian state. 

At this point we should remem- 
ber that the one nation among the 
Allies which was able to arm itself 
for war against the Axis powers was 
not a socialized state. The one 
nation able moreover to loan arms 
to its Allies in that war was not a 
socialized state. The one country 
now being called upon to help all 
the rest of the world is not a social- 
ized nation. The one nation with the 
greatest educational system in the 
world and now providing higher 
education for more young people 
than all the rest of the world put 
together is not a socialized state. 
I am not one of those who believe 
that in order to remain great we 
must now suddenly discard the way 
of life that made us great. 

Just two years after England 
voted to nationalize her industries 
she was forced to vote power to the 
government to tell any man or 
woman (with certain exceptions) 
where to work and what to do, with 
penalties for disobedience or ab- 
senteeism. We want none of it! But 
if we nationalize our educational 
system, it is my guess we will get 
all of it. 

As an Arkansas citizen I am fully 
aware of our own educational prob- 
lems in one of the “poorest” states. 
But-we have tripled our per capita 
income since 1939. Many scores of 
new industries have been started in 
the state and we can support an 


adequate school system. What Ar- 
kansas needs most is a_ suitable 
reorganization of her own outmoded 
system rather than federal aid to 
support a badly organized system. 

The day will never come in this 
nation or any other when the 
dreamers can’t dream up more plans 
to spend money on social projects 
and on education than this nation or 
any nation can afford. Comparative- 
ly speaking, America is already 
spending far more for education and 
providing higher education for far 
more people than any socialized 
state has yet dreamed of. 

What America actually needs 
today is deep moral purpose in her 
educational program rather than a 
more extravagant system. While 
educational advantages have _ in- 
creased greatly over the past 40 
years the juvenile crime wave has 
increased just as fast. While 30 
years ago we thought education was 
the answer to juvenile delinquency 
we are now disillusioned. The nearer 
to the soil are the controls of edu- 
cation, the greater degree of moral 
purpose it has, judging from 300 
years of experience in our own 
country. 

Our grammar schools are con- 
trolled from the bottom. Those 
whose only training has been there 
are most unanimous in their desire 
to keep the fundamentals of our 
American way of life. It is in our 
higher institutions of learning, whose 
control is farthest from the people 
who finance them that we find the 
greatest percentage of students 
affected by foreign ideologies that 
would destroy our own way of life. 

Individual freedom is the founda- 
tion of American prosperity. Fed- 
eral aid would contribute to a final 
about face in a system which has 
succeeded in making America the 
most desirable place in the world in 
which to live. May we with courage 
determine to pass on to our children 
the heritage of freedom which our 
fathers passed on to us. THE END 











HOW TO KEEP °EM DOWN ON THE FARM 


Evan HITCH has travelled through sixteen states from Long 
Island to Denver, interviewed the leaders behind almost all the im- 
portant projects scattered over rural America, made personal visits 
to various community programs and experiments and has written 
hundreds of letters to obtain the material for “Our Waning Rural 
Vigor,” a series of three articles starting in this issue. He points out 
several serious implications of the current trend away from the 
farms and suggests remedies to counteract depletion of our down-to- 
earth rural stock. Turn to page 5 and start this vital feature now! 








JUNE, 1948 @ 












Five Factories 
Selling Direct to User J 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 








PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 





Amazing results in sales, inquiries and con- e 
tacts... saves time and money . _ very easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 

@ ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 

Ss and 60-page Book of Ideas. 

a FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send a7 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked. 

e The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. 103 
513 Olive St. «St. Lovis 1, Mo.. 
SEND NO MONEY © FREE TRIAL OFFER 














Club Gongs Are Back Again 
Regular Gongs !0"'x 6"* with Club Emblem, 
Gavel and Cover, now..............................516.50 
Junior Gongs 7''x5"', with club emblem, gavel 
and cover complete. NOW April l.. $8.50 
Engraving extra. No. 106 Catalogue with many 
new items now ready. 


**Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, III. Wabash 2070 


ZIRCONS Loose. Cninttin Siam 


Imports. Pure white. 
Special: 3 Genuine Zircons, from ¥% kt. to 
14% kts. 3 gleaming gems complete $6.00 
tax included. We can supply Zircons in all 
sizes and mountings of all types. Send 
order or write for details today. 


B. Lowe, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 




























We specialize in the de- 
sign ond manufacture of 
every type of solid bronze 
tablet — Honor Rolls, 
Memorials, Testimonials, 
Awards, Building Signs, 
etc. You will be pleased 
at our surprisingly low 
prices. Write for illustra- 
ted catalogue. ee} 
















“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn o., inc. 
Dept. K, 570 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


ee 
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SPEECHES °. 3s. 
ject. fapadent jal “Speeches 


pe Srorz Occasion,’ 8 collection, $2.00. Public ing Man- 

$2.00, Officer's Tiandbeok with eminent ‘ariiamentary 

Tatas 2.00. t= of prepared talks mailed free upon request. 

okes an Humorous. Taiks mailed 

, $10.00 « year. 8 aker's doke Book, 

$2.00 emmy rf o Stag Night stories 2. 
Punch Lines 8 


PROGRAMS Program Chairman's Fun 
adies’ Night Program, 
Clab & Ledge Stunts, $2 o Many Others. 
“Canadian orders filled. Write! 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. Oth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


- # 
umor Guide , $2.00 


Book, $2.00. 
$5.00. Best 











A WONDERFUL GIFT IDEA 
FOR FATHER’S DAY! 


Smartly-designed crystal tum- 
blers, 10'/, 2., full-shammed 
bottom with official Kiwanis 
seal in blue, white and gold— 
with sparkling gold rims. Dad 
will appreciate such a gift on 
his day—June 20th. Perfect 
prize for golf tournaments. 
Shipped insured prepaid any- 
where in U. S. For benefit of 
club welfare fund. 


$5.95 doz. prepaid 


EVANSTON KIWANIS CLUB 
824'2 Sheridan Rd. Evanston, Ill. 




















‘ s ” 
“Everything Your Club Needs! 
Speaker's Stands - Cast Bronze Bells 
Luncheon Badges - Flags & Banners 
Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 














“o » arated 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 








THIS BOOK WILL SHOW YOU HOW 
Flere’s the one genuine, concise golf book that 
gets results! Not fancy “golf pro publicity’’— 
ust valuable tips to help you shoot in the 
O’s or less, Fully illustrated. Only $2 post. 
paid. Residents of Ohio add ec ti tax, 
GOLF SECRETS 
Springfield, Ohio 





















PATENTS . 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, 
D. C. Practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 

















SOCIAL SECURITY ee Much has 
been said, and may be said, for social 
security, but what does “security” 
mean when the dollars you invest in 
it are constantly losing value? 

Social Security, paid in depreciat- 
ing currency, is a fraud. To make 
a simple case of this, let us look at 
the condition of savings bank deposi- 
tors after fifteen years of Social Sec- 
urity and unbalanced budgets. 

When a government goes into debt, 
it drives interest rates down so the 
taxpayers will not revolt under the 
load of carrying the public debt. 

So, here is a school teacher who is 
saving for her old age and is putting 
her money in a bank. Fifteen years 
ago, that money earned her 4 per 
cent. If she saved $1,000 it earned 
her $40 a year. Today, in most banks, 
it earns her only 1% per cent, or $15 
a year. The earning value of her bank 
Savings has gone down 62 per cent. 
Fifteen years ago, at 4 per cent com- 


pounded, her $1,000 would double 
in 17% years. Today, at 1% per 
cent interest, it doubles in 46% 


years! She has to live 29 more years 
for her savings to double! 

But that is not all by any means. 
Her $15 will now buy only about as 
many groceries as $8 did in 1932. So, 
her security for old age, based on 
what her savings will earn and buy, 
has actually gone down about 75 per 
cent. Instead of getting $40, which 
would buy $40 worth of groceries, 
she now gets $15 which buys $8 
worth of groceries. 


THE POWER OF THE PURSE e 
When the Russian Government repu- 
diated its obligations to its people, 
it gave a 100-ruble government bond 
to everyone who had a 300-ruble 
bond. This wiped out two-thirds of 
its debt. But, if a Russian owed the 
government, was he permitted to pay 
his debt by paying only one-third? 
No, indeed. The Soviet Supreme 
Court decided he must pay his debt 
in full, ruble for ruble. No discount 
to Ivan! 

When Stalin is the debtor, he pays 


so many cents on the dollar. When 
Ivan is the debtor, he pays dollar 
for dollar. So Ivan gets it in the 
neck coming and going. You just 
can’t win in Russia. 

How .would you like to live in 


Russia? When Stalin decided to pay 
his debts at a huge discount, the 
propaganda from behind the Iron 
Curtain said the repudiation was 
hailed with loud cries of joy. Do 
you believe it? 





Well, 


that’s what happens under 
one-man government. 


I notice, with regret, that the 
President said the other day: ‘‘Con- 
ditions are too grave in the world 
at this time to put a Congress in 
control of the purse strings of this 
country.”’ 

That is an astonishing statement. 
Let us hope it was a slip of the 
tongue. 


SUBWAYS AND STEEL e For 
years, the city-owned subways in New 
York had been operated at a loss— 
at a nickel a ride. Property owners 
had been forced to pay taxes to cover 
the loss of carrying the passengers 
for less than cost. The service got 
punker, the attendants surlier, the 
rails and cars more dangerous. 

The vote of the subway riders who 
demanded service for which they did 
not pay, had the politicians hand- 
cuffed. Whichever party is in makes 
no difference. The simple morality, 
of paying value for value received, 
has little appeal. Only recently, after 
decades of delay, was the fare finally 


raised to what it should have been 
long ago. 
Well, that’s the political manage- 


ment of business, in action. A lot of 
people seem to want more of it. 
All this came to mind during the 


uproar against the steel companies’ 
recent price rise on semi-finished 
steel, which was only 6 per cent of 


their output. In the prevailing politi- 
cal climate the action was clumsy and 
ill-timed. 

But the fundamental question is 
this: Who is going to manage Amer- 
ican business? That question appears 
everywhere. 

It is said that because the steel 
companies had a good year they 
should have continued to produce 
this 6 per cent of their business at a 
loss. This means that the users of 
semi-finished steel should be per- 
mitted to buy at less than cost. Why? 
Why, for example, should a farmer 
sell his potatoes at a loss because he 
sold his hogs at a profit? 

It’s the same story of the subway 
riders paying less and another group, 
the taxpayers, paying more. 

Ours has been a free market econ- 
omy. By a free market I mean a com- 
petitive market, where buyers and 
sellers determine the price. It is the 
business of government to keep busi- 
ness competitive. When it goes be- 
yond that, we begin to enter the 
Fascist trail. — Samuel B, Pettengill 
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YOUR HOME IN BRICK RANCH & SUBURBAN 
—80 home designs. Sug- HOMES—102 attractive 
gestions on fireplaces and town and country designs, 
modern interiors ...$1.00 small and large....$1.00 











COLONIAL HOMES ARTISTIC HOMES NEW 








—~ 2) HOME PLAN BOOKS «<< ~ 





OUR FUTURE HOME— DE LUXE SMALL AMERICA’S BEST LOW NEW AMERICAN 
72 pages of residence de- HOMES — 210 different COST HOMES-—-125 me- HOMES—78 = designs 
signs, summer cottages residence designs. A large dium and low cost de- of larger homes.$1.00 
and garden decoration, variety of small homes. signs. Popular and prac- 

Rae AES SERS SEG shia DA Oe 8 $1.00 tical homes ........$1.0 








BRICK NEW SMALL LOW BUDGET SELECTED HOMES SUNSHINE HOMES 
































—1% and 2 story 18 truly artistic HOMES—68 medium HOMES — 60 small HOMES—54_ econom- An excellent variety -55 designs, Some 
Colonial homes.. .50 oe ee eee .50 cost brick homes .50 practical designs. .50 ical 1 and 2 story of homes ....... .50 without basements. 
GOslGMs ys ccsseee ee eee |... Po eeeeReneseknaan 50 
P ty mig re 3s » a SRE Oats Th 
Syoantth and Wis lin, f 
Srecnpivetinns ond Caamect 
F Foe Ba Mie ome 
\ ~gah.? ry I 2 
5, PSs RaaCR ADR 
| “ NS 
i a RES 
SPANISH & WEST- MODERN HOME & SMALL SOUTHERN NEW DUPLEX DE- SUCCESSFUL FIRE- GARDEN DECORA- Gee ee raagt. 
ERN HOMES — 43 GARDENING 64 HOMES--48 designs, SIGNS—57 designs of PLACES—200  illus- TOR — 156 illustra- IND CONTRACT— 
Spanish and Western pages home and gar- some without base- dupiexes, apartments. trations, 80 pages .50 tions and suggestions Form to fill in lo- 
SS Sree ae, den tips Sie ae Re oo, ke akg) ate eae 50 Rr eat ae cally, 25 








Building a home is important to everyone... Here is a way to start 4g 
cutting costs. Order a set of these beautiful Home Plan Books. You 
will find the home that suits your needs and Garlinghouse can supply 


ut 
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KAMP KABINS—60 de the complete plans, lumber and mill lists at a cost from $7.50 to $25.00. econ t 
signs cottages and cabins - 
seeeeeeeee seen, ‘0 Send today for one or all of these dollar-saving sets of Home Plan 
Books, styled by the L. F. Garlinghouse Company, Inc. 
$4.00 SET OF PLAN BOOKS $7.00 SET OF PLAN BOOKS 
GET THIS $5.25 VALUE GET THIS $8.50 VALUE FOR ONLY $7.00 
FOR ONLY $4.00 NEW AMERICAN HOMES $1.00 SELECTED HOMES 
LOW BUDGET HOMES 50 NEW DUPLEX BOOK 
nin galore pirnte oe — NEW SMALL HOMES 50 | MODERN HOME AND GARDENING 
ci sesuan sacine ~~ ARTISTIC HOMES 50 GARDEN DECORATOR 
NEW BRICK HOMES 50 SUCCESSFUL FIREPLACES 
DE LUXE SMALL HOMES 1.00 
SUNSHINE HOMES 50 KAMP KABINS 
AMERICA'S BEST LOW COST HOMES 1.00 
oie eeainnl Aue: Geutantn re SMALL SOUTHERN HOMES 50 GOOD LUCK BOOK 
SPANISH AND WESTERN HOMES 50 SPECIFICATIONS AND CONTRACT 
VALUE $5.25 COLONIAL HOMES 50 VALUE 
ALL THE ABOVE BOOKS IN ONE ORDER $4.00 ALL THE ABOVE BOOKS IN ONE ORDER $7.00 
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Select any of the above books at the prices shown, or if you want a selection of books, order our $7.00 or $4.00 set of 





books—By ordering both the $7.00 and $4.00 sets you get all the 22 books shown above and you save money too!— 
The $7.00 and $4.00 sets in one order for ONLY $10.00 postpaid. 


Check or Postal Money Order Satisfactory. 





THE L. F. GARLINGHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 


114 E. 8TH, TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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What BIG difference 


Handlebars are now stylish on bicycles 
only. That's one difference. 

Havana cigars are no longer a nickel. 
Yes, and cigarettes outsell them. 

But the BIG difference is in the lighting 
equipment. Not just their difference in 
design and operation, but one you can’t 
even see. 

Both the old-fashioned matchsafe and 
the modern lighter are made of aluminum. 
But when that matchsafe was made 60 years 
or so ago, aluminum sold for around $8 a 
pound. Today it is only 14 cents a pound in 
the form of pig, the form from which all 


aluminum products start. 


ALCOA 


% 


have 60 years made? 


Quite a drop, you'll agree. It is no mere 
coincidence that the drop began when Alcoa 
began making aluminum in 1888. Finding 
out how to make aluminum cheaper and 
better, so more people could use it more 
ways, has been our aim right from the start. 

Judge for yourself how well we’ve suc- 
ceeded. Look at America’s great aluminum 
industry, of which Alcoa is now but a part, 
that has sprung up in 60 swift years. Look 
at all the useful things made of aluminum 
today, things you couldn’t afford if alumi- 
num still sold for $8 a pound. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1788 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


FIRST IN 


ALUMINUM 
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